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From the New York Journal of Commerce. 
VOICE OF A MOMENT. 


! 
Stay thee, tiny child of Time. 
Why thou so swiltly flee— 


Stay, and spend thy early prime 
Wooing with me, 


<¢Mortal ! ‘what hath earth to bring 
To allyre my rapid wing? 


how gaily life is strown, 5 
gg flowersjadorn the way, 
From the cottage to the throne:— 
Life is all a holiday! 


«Flowers conceal the pointed thorn, 
Night o’ertakes the bri ghtest morn,” 


Hear the swelling voice of Fame— 
Millions shout the praise of one! 
Tarry, till 1 earn a name,— 
Some immortal deed have done. 


« Fame!—what is it but a dream! 
Hast thou nota nobler theme?’”’ 


Fortune, then, let them adore,— 
Wealth can compass all desire,— 
Swift to heap Potosi’s ore 
All my eager hopes aspire. 


* Wealth is but a name for care,— 
Tou may win, yet may not wear.” 


Lighter joys will I pursue,— 
Buoyant as the air and free, 

Glide the fields of pleasure through, 
In a ceaseless revelry! 


< Deep the pit-fall of despair, 
Let thy reckless step beware!” 


Man, thy moments may not wait, 
Waste not thou thy best estate:— 
Fully spreads her path in guile, 
Lures with false and cunning smile, 
Gilds her snares with gorgeous glow, 
Decks with flowers the way of wo! 


Wrest thy spirit from the 
Binding amid the vain, 
The inconstant joy$ of earth, | 
Few, and small, and nothing worth, 
Turn, and grasp the fadeless prize , 
Treasured tor thee in the skies. 


A TALE OF PORTUGAL, BY MISS ?ARDOE. 


On the border of the pine wood yiich skirts 
Rio Mayor on the north-east, stoodsome years 
ago the Quinta of the Conte de Monto Santo; 
this Fidalgo was haughty, impetuous vindictive, 
and powerful; he had formed a wealthy and 


of her first and only affection; and she loved him 
yet, passionately, devotedly; for woman with- 
draws not her heart from its idol, till after long 
years of wretchedness and withering.—She 
heard him talk of dooming her to the cloister, 
and of craving from the Holy Church a dispen- 
sation from his marriage vows, that he might 
woo another bride to perpetuate his haughty 
race—she shuddered as she listened: for she 
felt that her own heart could never have en- 
gendered, nor her lips have uttered, so cruel, 
so bitter a suggestion: but she remembered 
the days of their delighting and deligted afiec- 
tion, when he wooed her with gentle tones 
and ‘courtly flatteries, whileall the passionate 
ardour of his Moorish blood flashed out in his 
eyes, and deepened on his cheek: and she whis- 
pered to her fears, that it was, it could be, but 
an idle threat. 


out, and awoke their echoes. Silently and ster 
ly the Fidalgo moved among his dependants, 
and silently and sternly he sat beside his young 
and heart-bowed wife; or but broke the stillne 
to utter some keen and bitter taunt. Couriers, 
meanwhile, were despatched to Rome, but the 


she, while she was invoking the saints to restore 
the heart of her husband, even though they 
should condemn her still to continue childless, 
that the Most Blessed Father had annulled her 
marriage, and that Monte Santo was her hus- 
band no longer. At length, the bolt tell; it was 
from the lips of her confessor that she leamf 
the ruthless determination of the Fidalgo—he 
was a good man, and he “did his spiriting g¢n- 
tly; but what could words avail to such a spr- 
row? The Contess wept, and every tear that die 
shed, seemed to fall in ice upon her heart; she 


pec not reproach, she did not upbraid: she asked 


ut once again to hang upon the neck, but once 
again to press the lips of Monte Santo, ere she 
entered her living tomb; and her prayer was, in 
part, granted. They met again—but not alone; 
callous as he was, the Conte shrank from such 
a trial; and Father Jao, despite the deprecating 
looks of the abandoned wife, stirred not from 
his post. 

Johanna would have cast herself upon her 
husband’s breast, but he coldly held her back. 
** Johanna da Estrella,” he said, and his voice 
shook slightly, as he pronounced her maiden 
name, “this may not be: remember that the 


great alliance, and his lady was beattiful as she | most Holy Church,” and here the false noble, 


was high-born. Princes of the bloed, and Ja- 
dies who were the boast of the lanc, and thie 
theme of minstrelsy, stood beside their mar- 
riage altar; but Monte Santo was the proudest 
noble, and his bride was the ioveliest lady of all 
the courtly crowd. Amid the blazeot tapers 
and the flash of jewels—amid the waving of 
plumes, and the clashing of knightly weapons, | 
did the Count clasp the hand of the timid and 
tender Johanna; and it seemed as tiough for 
them there could be neither sadness ror sorrow 
in the world: they were bouth youug, beauti- 
ful, wealthy, and beloved; yet both the sadness 


years wedded! Monte Santo was the last of 
his Pace; a race which affected to trace its de- 


certain itis, that there was muchiin the fiery 
nature, and swarthy complexion of the Fidalgo, 
to countenance the belief. Three years had 
he been wedded to his beautiful J ohanna, and 
they were yet childless; the unhappy lady had 
wearied the saints with supplications: she had 
walked bare-footed in the procession of the 
Espirito Santo—she had passed the Lent with 
the rigid sisterhood of the Trinity, under the 
Vigilant eyes of their yet more rigid Abbess— 
she had wrought an altar-cloth for the chapel 
of the Santa Cruz—she had given alms) to the 
poor—but her prayer was not answered, 

Then, indeed, did the fair Contessa shrink be- 
fore the flashing eye, and feel her stricken soul 
sicken at the harsh comments of her lord—she 


with cruelty in his heart, and on his lip, dared 
to signabove that indurated heart the blessed 
symbol of the faith which he had profaned; ‘*the 
Holy Church, which cannot err, has dissolved 
our marriage-bonds; and I may not hold to my 
breast one whom she now claims as her own.— 
You have desired this meeting, and I have 
yielded to your request; perhaps, it had been 
petter for both of us never to have met again. 

**Oh! say not so—say not sv, Monte Santo,’ 
gasped out his wretched wife. **l come not to re- 
proach you for your cruelty, for that were to in- 
flict an added pang upon my own heart, which 
it can ill afford to bear—I come not toask you 
to revoke your fatal mandate; for now I feel and 
know that you. purpose has been slow of growth 
and resolute of pertourmance—it pierees me to 
the heart—but 1 could not address you in the 
words of bitterness—I could not!—have I not 
loved you till my heart Knew no other happi- 
ness?—till your image became my world?—did 
[ not give myself to you in my young beauty, 
before sorrow had shaded, or care fad blighted 
it?) And now, who would have imagined this?’ 

And the poor forsaken one looked up to him 
through her tears, as though she would have 
melted him to pity. 

‘* All this is vain, Johanna,” was the stern re- 
ply: “you do but torture yourself and me.— 
When, ensnared by your deceitful beanty, 1 
made you mine at the altar, I dreamt not that 
Johanna da Estrella would be a childless wife 
—I need not tell you how I have pined for the 


perpetuation of my proud race—I need not tell 


Alas! the young Countess did but deceive ; 
herself; another year passed overthe halls of continued the Conte. ‘I will tell you—and 
Monte Santo, and no: infant foot yet pfessed when, in your secret soul, you accuse me of 
their marble floors, no infant laughter yet rung /€ruelty and harshness, remember that the arrow 


unhappy lady knew not of these; nor dreamt} 


ANNUM 


yoa how, year after year, my hopes have been 
blighted—-you know all this too well. The 
curse is On you, and you must abide its conse- 
quences. I would act by you with all gentle- 
ness-—I shall rejoice to hear of your happi- 
ness— 

He was interrupted dy a groan—hé paused 
an instant, and thenresumed: 

“I leave the selection of your retreat ‘to your- 
self—I will endow the convent which you. may 
determine to enter, with the dower which I re- 
ceived with you at our marriage—you shall have 
no cause to complain of my conduct towards 
you—and yet, in truth, Johanna, I might well 
have been pardoned had I acted differently, 
when I remember the penalty which I have yet 
to pay for our ill-omened nuptials.” 

The unhappy woman glanced towards him 
With a look of surprised inquiry. | 8. 

** You would ask, to what penalty I allude?” 


roy 


Was not barbed for your breast alone—the church 
has granted my prayer; but, Johanna, it claims 
the first born of my second marriage, as the 
earnest of its indulgence; I have subseribed to 
this alternative; and once more I see my hopes 
nipped in the bud.” . 
_“Poor thing!’ murmured out the: unhappy 
woman; “fated to misery even before its birth—’ 
“Call you .the service of the church misery, 
daughther?” asked the monk, for the first 
e breaking silence. Our lady of me 
pardon you for the thought!” 
*€ And now, Johanna, let us_part!’’ resumed 
‘Monte Santo. ‘God assist you! and may you 
find that happiness in the cloister which this 
‘World hasrefusedto you.” 
‘*I can know no happiness, bereft of your 
pking on yon even the poor privilege of 


vking on you, listening to you—bt would not} 
Monte Santo, though I saw you smile upon 
another, though I heard you whisper love to 
her, as you once did to me—no! L would teach 
my heart to bear that without bursting; but, to 
bewholly, utterly cast aside—to be thrown 
ron you like a light wretch, of whom your 
ancr had wearied—Monte Santo—husband— 
this,this is more than I can bear, and live!” 

Tle dark Conte turned aside: his lips quiv- 
ered,and the remorse of an instant clouded his 
cheeRKand brow:—-but, when did affection ever 
conteni successfully against ambition? In the 
n¢xt myment he was cold, stern, and resolute 
as befor, 

** Godforgive you, Johanna,” he said, with 
affected jorror, as he glanced towards the lean 
and ascetk friar, who had been his counsellor 
throughou, the base conspiracy: *‘would you 
indulge in \he cloister the sinful yearnings of 
the world? would you pollute the pure shrines 
of Our Lady and the blessed saints, by erecting 
upon them the image of an earthly idol??? 

** Wo be tc thee! wouldst thou call down up- 
on the holy hkuse, which will open its sinh. 
to shield thee from the tempests of the world, 
the wrath of ofiending Heaven?” thundered the 
monk: and the shrinking woman pressed her 
clasped hands upon her bursting heart, and 
murmured hoarsely, ** Wo be to me!” 

The interview lasted not much longer, the 
unhappy Contessa selected the rigid order of 
Santa Francisca as her future abiding place; and 
ev.n the callous Monte Santo, and the stern 
monk, alike sought to turn her from her pur- 
pose: but they urged in vain---they reminded 
her of the ceaseless vigils, the rigorous disci- 
pline, the frightful absiinence which the order 
enjoined—of the bed of boards, the rude la- 
bour, and the hopeless neglect to which she 
must be condemned in such a community; but 
the delicate and pampered Johanna shrank not 
from the picture--when the heart is bruised, 
the body ceases to be delicate: and there was 
comfort in the belief, that such measureless de- 
privations and sufferings would soon terminate 
the life of one so unaccustomed to their opera- 
tion. 

A few months passed over the humble and 


theless, they Were paSsed by him amid the re- 
velries and the splengoups of the court, where 
the Conte do Monte Santo, young, rich, hands 
some, and again free, was an object of univer- 
sal courtesy and attention. Some few there 
were who remembered the gentle and. fond 
Johanna, and who thought with pity on her 
cheerless fate: but these few, had neither daugh- 


ters nor nieces to marry; andere, moreover, 
too good catholics to h Teptet as to the 
means by which Holy @hurch“had gained 30 
rigid a votary. Among the young and the love- 
ly, the Count was the most popular. man at 
court; for he avowed his intention to marry’ 
within the year; and was a novelty, not having 
visited the capital since his union with Johanna. 
Many were the toilslaid to entrap the hand of 
a man, who had proved himself not to possess a 
heart; but, Monte Santo had grown wary from 
disappointment; and though he returned smile 
for smile, he 
farther. 
Snrely it must have been unconsciously : that 
the Fidalgo at lastarrived at the Quinta with his 
new bride on the very. day and hour when the © 
funeral bell of Santa Francisca was pealing out 
the dirge which announced that anovice had 
Just uttered the vow that severed her for ever 
from the worlds From the Quinta camé onthe 
wind the sounds of music, and laughter, and 
revelry—the light afd transient laughter of the 
world’s mirthy--and while, in the conyent cha- 
pel, the gray-clad nuns of Santa Francisca stood 
around their Hew sister, the grovesiand gardens 


sants and retainers in: their many coloured cos- 
‘umes, and gorgeous: liveries; as they thronged 
about the bridalparty; and welcomed them with 
songs and dances. new bride. was young, 
very young) witha bright eye and’a fresh chéek, 
yer she hada the kind smile orgentle voice of 
the lady Johanna; but, nevertheless, there was 
wine and wasgail in the halts of the Fidalgo, and 
the heedless peasantry, and the more calculat- 
ing dependants, toasted the health of the new 
beauty with, as least, as much noise, and as much 
hyperbole, as they had bestowed upon their 
greeting to the last. 

How few thought in that idle hour of revel 
and excess upon the broken-hearted sister of 
Santa Francisca! ' 


It was strange again—and it seemed as though 
the finger of justice pointed out to Monte San- 
to the ruthlessness and vanity of his devices— 
but, on the day when the Contessa Hortensia 
became the mother of a daughter, the death- 
bell of Santa Francisca again pealed out, and it 


bride! 


The world lost not a denizen—the proud 
race of the Fidalgo was not reft of a member: 
one had, indeed, passed away, but there were 
smiles of gratulation still; for another had been 
bornto him. The young contessa pressed her 
infant to her heart, and that heart beat high with 
pride and gladness: but there was a shadow on © 
the spirit of her lord; nor was she tardy in mak- 
ing the discovery. 

“My love,” she said, as she pillowed her 
fair cheek upon his breast, while he bent earn- 
estly, but silently, over the sleeping babe, “how 
shall I thank you? I should have given you a 
boy, Monte Santo; a noble boy, to inherit, with 
the name and rank, the manly graces of his 
gallant father—and yet, not one look of re- 
proach, or of regret, has betrayed your disap- 
pointment—this is kind, very kind—and believe 
me, I feel it so.’? 

The Fidalgo was silent for a moment: some- 
thing seemed to struggle athis heart: he turned 
away from the offered lip of his young wife, but 
his look was rather sad than stern. _ 

‘Nay, now, you chide me by your coldness,”" 
she resumed, while a tear sprang to her eye, 
“yet you will love our child?” 

“I dare not!” was the concise and startling 
reply. 

“How!” exclaimed Hortensia, as she sudden- 


spirit-stricken sister of Santa Francisca ere 


ly withdrew herself from his arms; ‘* what 


Monte Santo wooed Second bride: but, never. 


pursued the barter of gallantry no __ 


of the Conte’s villa were gay with groups of pea- | 


was the knell of Monte Santo’s first and fairest — 


iber 
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lle this? said you that you dared not love our | for the soul of Johanna, though few believed 
babe?’ that the suffering saint needed the intercession 


«“ Heed me not, heed me not, sweet love,’’ 
said Monte Santo, as he pressed his hand upon 
his fevered brow; *l pray you heed not my idle 
words: 1 would have said, Hortensia, that I dare 
not love this little sleeping girl as I should have 
loved a boy—a boy, dearest, would have been 
for ever at my side; he would have reflected my 
wishes, echoed my opinions, outrun my hopes 
—j his youth he would have been my sport, in 
his manhood my pride—but this fair girl—we 
shall have her but for a time And yet,” he 
murmured,. rather communing with his own 
thoughts than addressing the Contessa, ‘* why 
not tell her the trnth at once? why seek to cheat 
her for a time by these specious reasonings? had 
it, indeed, been a boy, the evil would have been 
the same—the sacrifice far heavier—” ; 

‘‘ Monte Santo,” said the Countess, “ what 1s 
it which presses go heavily upon your spirit?— 
Do you fear to’@onfide’ in me? Am I not your 
wife? Speak, Conte--hu'sband—does evil threat- 
en our child, our only one?” lati 

‘‘ Now, indeed, our only one, Hortensia,” re- 
plied the Fidalgo, as he forced a smile, and 
’ again folded his young wife to his bosom; ** but 
remember, nothing goes faster than time, and 


one day you will make me the proud father of a. 


boy—Why should I murmur, dearest, that I am 
not such even now? Nay, nay, should rather 
thank the saints that they have not doomed 
the rightful heir of my ancient race to the gloom 
and hopelessness of a cloister.”’ 
this true?” asked the young mother.-—— 
«‘ Monte Santo, have you played me false? have 
you vowed away my child?” , 
“Listen to me Contessa,” said the Fidalgo, 
as his wife .stood before him) with dilated 
eyes, and flushed brow, the very image of ter- 
ror: ** listen to me--think you that when I strove 
to rid myself of a childless wife, the holy church 
exacted no interest for the debt which 1 incur- 
red to Nossa Senhora and the ble} sed saints’— 
Think you that when I urged my suit, they said 
to me Monte Santo, your prayer is granted ’—— 
No, Hortensia, the Beatissimo Padre acts not 
thus with his suppliants—-my prayer was grant- 
ed, but a condition was annexed to it; and that 
condition compelled the surrender of my first- 
born to the cloister.--You laud me that I did 
not murmur when you gave me a girl--woman, 


1 almost shrieked in agony, when your hour } 


came, lest I should be the father of a boy--of a 
monk! of a dull, petticoated, tonsured drone, 
whose hand would grasp the rosary instead of 
the sword--whose voice would summon to the 
vespers instead of the field of honour—and I 
tell you, that | thanked the virgin when I learnt 
that the bitter pane wass>sred.” 

The Contessa did not reply; and when Monte 
Santo turned towards her with more soothing 
words, he found that she was senseless in bis 
arms; the bolt had fallen too soon, and too sud- 
denly, to enable her to contend with the shoek: 
she was carried to her bed; and, though the 
proud Fidalgo hung over her in all the agony 
of despair—-though he would have recalled his 
words, or sworn to abide, for her sake, by the 
disregard ofhis vow—yet did his after-care avail 
him nothing; and-for awhile the life of the Coun- 
tess hung by a thread; but atlength Monte San- 
to, in bitterness of spirit and blight of heart, 
prayed for her death—ay, the death of his young 
wife, his second bride. In selfishness of soul 
he put up the prayer, for he looked into the fu- 
ture, and shuddered—but it was not answered: 
the Contessa lived, a maniac! ‘There was no 
bursting the second bond! The hand of Heaven 
was in it; and thenceforth the Conte do Monte 
Santo was a spirit-withered man. 

The child grew, and she was very beautiful; 
and it was strange and sad to see her in her first 
girlhood sporting gaily with her maniac mother. 
The Contessa, who fled from the sight of the 
Fidalgo like a startled hare, was happy only in 
the presence of her child. Amid her madness 
she remembered all the gay and graceful pas- 
times of her own youth, and she played them 
over again with all the zest and laughter of 
her first girlhood; she was very gentle, and the 
unconscious Ursula loved her bright-eyed mo- 
ther, and knew not that the light of those wild 
eyes was that of madness! 

The world had no longer any charms for 
Monte Santo—madness was in his halls, and 
misery at his heart: at such a time the homilies 
of Father Jao were no longer trite nor tedious; 
the Fidalgo.became a miracle of piety; he found- 
ed a monastery, of which his confessor was no- 
minated prior—he vowed his unoffending child 
te Santa Francisca, he caused masses to be said 


' beyond her father’s Quinta, and she was to wear 


the beautiful little Ursula was known through- 
out the neighbourhood only as the little nun. 


of his purchased prayers: and he became, in 
fine, a bigot. 

The church owed him some return for his 
uncalculating exhaustion of time, and prayer, 
and gold, in its service ,and he was consequently 
permitted to enjoy the society of his child until 
the day on which she attained her sixteenth 
year; but there were conditions annexed even 
to this indulgence: the girl was never to travel 


no garb save that of the sisterhood of Santa 
Francisca; willingly, and even gratefully, did 
the Fidalgo comply with these reservations; and 


Coarse and repelling as was the shroud-like | 
costume to which she was condemned, nothing» 
could conceal the exquisite loveliness of her 
countenance, or the grace of her flexile move- 
ments. She was the merriest little fairy that 
ever gambolled on the green sward: her light 
laughter rang out like festal music, her sports 
were all of a joyous character—she was the 


sunbeam which lit up the gloom of the Quinta 
to Monte Santo. 

When Ursula had attained her 13th year, two 
events occurred: the Contessa died; and the last 
stone of the monastery was laid. Many per- 
sons believed the Conte would again marry; 
but Father Jao had played his part too well to 
leave so vain a desire in the heart of his patron, 
Monte Santo was too securely thralled to ven- 
ture on such a step, or to express such a hope. 
Father Jao was duly inducted in his ministry; 
a brotherhood was selected of acknowledged 
meekness and discretion: a stately vault was 
built to receive the remains of the pious founder 
—and, lastly, the godly abbot invited to the 
shelter of his holy walls, an orphan nephew 
and niece, whom his previous poverty had ren. 
dered him unable to befriend. 

There were a few smiles, and a few whispers, 
when the orphans obeyed the summons of their 
holy kinsman: for Father Jao had been an only 
child, and therefore, all who knew him, marvel- 
led that the abbot should possess such relatives; 
but their wonder was premature; for when 
Brigida and Alfonso flew into the arms of their 
kinsman, their lineaments at once attested their 
lineage. 

Nothing conld be more opportune than the 
arrival of the orphans at this particular epoch; 
for the Freirina pined after her beautiful mo 
ther, and the sound of her happy laughter wis 
hushed. The abbot at once suggested that hs 
niece should sojourn for awhile at the Quima, 
with the Conte’s daughter, and the offer vas 
instantly accepted, the young Brigida, on her 
side, pined after her brother, from whom she 
had never before been parted, and the Fiaalgo 
urgad the propriety of transferring the yung 
Alfonso alsu, from the’ cloister to the Quinta. 
The pious Abbade affected extreme reluttance 
to this arrangement: but, when Monte Santo 
ceased to press the point, the good father yield- 
ed at once, andthe youth gladly took posses- 
sion of his new home. | 


Alfonso had just passed his fifteerth birth- 
day: he was a tall, manly youth: gillant and 
graceful in his bearing; and ofa naure at once 
fearless and gentle. Brigida loved him with all 
the energy of her young spirit, and che Freirina 
looked on in wonder when she sav him press 
the happy girl in his arms, and heard him call 
her sister. 

“Let me also be your sister,” she said. tre- 
mulously: **for I have no one to love me now 
—let me also be your sister—I will love you as 
well as Brigida.”’ 

‘“‘You must not love me, Donna,” was the 
boy’s reply; “you are to be a nun.” 

“And do not nuns love one another?” asked 
Ursula: “then L will never be a nun” 

“Viva!” said the lad, joyously, “that is the 
best way; and you, and 1, and Brigida will live 
together here in this beautiful Quinta, among 
the trees and flowers and love each other, all 
our lives—what say you, my sister?” 

“I like the place,” was the quiet reply of the 
little Brigida: “ 1 love the fountains, and the 
shady places, and I can wander among them 
while you sport in the sunshine with the Freiri- 
na.” 


‘TT will show you where the trees are tallest, 
and where the flowers are brightest,” said Ursu- 
la, as she took the hand of the lad, and led him 
away. “I shall love you better than Brigida, for 
you are more like my own dear mother—what 


shall we do? shall we make garlands to float 


upon the fountain? or shall we gather orange 
blossoms to scatter on the terrace floor?” 

** We will do neither, pretty Itttle nun,” said 
the boy, with incipient gallantry; ‘“‘we will sim- 
ply wander thus, hand in hand; and you will 
show me all the wonders of this shunshiny place; 
and I will look at you, and listen to you; and 
we will leave the flowers unplucked until we 
weary of each other.’’ 

They will die ungathered, Alfonso: think 
you not so?” asked the Conte’s daughter,as she 
lifted her soft eyes to his. 

think so,” was the reply: “they will at 
least never feel the touch of my hand.” 

And he was right:—flowers and trees were 
alike unheeded;—and Monte Santo was happy: 
forthough his fated child still wore a smile 
upon her lip; though her tears were dried, and 
her regrets hushed in silence, yet did her buoy- 
ant and ringing laughter no longer do violence 
by its painful contrast to her conventual habit. 
She grew graver, and more silent: her step was 
less wild, her words more measured: she ap- 
peared in afew short months to have lived 
years of thought. The Fidalgo was deeply 
joyed: Brigida, too, had assumed the conven- 
tual dress, though the abbot, from some inex- 
plicable cause, decidely opposed her evident 
inclination for the cloister. The young Alfon- 
so was as grave, as collected, and as selate as 
the other members of the family; and the holy 
uncle of the orphans blessed again and again 
the goodness of the saints who had thus turned 
the hearts of the three children towards them- 

ves. 

~The abbot was a shrewd man—had he then 
forgotten that the boy had now reached his six- 
teenth year? The abbot had a quick eye—was 
he slow then to discover, that, when they stood 
side by side, Alfonso overtopped his reverend 
uncle? 

Not so: but the confessor of the Conte do 
Monte Santo was cousin to acardinal; true, his 
eminence had not been over courteous to Fath- 
er Jao, but he had sent a loving message to the 
abbot of Santo Marco--and who may analyze the 
wild projects of an ambitious heart? 

Time passed away—and it wanted but a few 
weeks to the day on which the Freirina was to 
take the vow at Santa Francisca. Allthe pro- 
mises of her girlhood were more than realised 
in the surpassing beauty of her youth—and, on 
the evening that she was sought in the Quinta 
Gardens, by the holy abbot, he found her seat- 
ed beside a fountain with the hand of Alfonso 
clasped in hers. ‘The coarse veil was pressed 
more closely to her forehead by a garland of 
rich red roses; which Brigida, in a moment of 
unusual sportiveness, had woven, to adorn her. 
The monk stood for a time unseen, as he gaz- 
ed intently at the lovers, for such he felt and 
knew, such he had long felt and known, they 
must be, 

‘it works well!” he murmured to himself; as 
Alfonso withdrew his hand from the fairy fin- 
gers which had clasped it, and having pressed 
those fingers to his lips, took up a guitar which 
lay at his feet, and sang, in a subdued and thril- 
ling voice, a tender Modena of Spain. “It 
works well—there is nothing like the sound of 
music, and the falling of water, to nourish such 
a love as theirs! I knew it could not fail--1 
knew that myson would be no common boy, 
and Brigida, too! how well she has fallen into 
my plans-—how little she guesses that her sha- 
dowy fancies are now farthering my ambition.— 
She sighs for the cloister?’”—and he laughed— 
“Many men, many minds—she is avery wo- 
man! the more I chide her for the wish, the 
more she pines to indulge it, but ha! ha! Is it 
possible?” he continued, as he looked again to- 
wards the unsuspicious objects of his scrutiny: 
‘the is no commen minstrel to be satisfied with 
the guerdon of a gracious word—no, no, he has 
paid himself from her lips! and she searcely 
chides him, her frown was as fond as the smile 
which has replaced it!”” 

And, satisfied with the knowledge which he 
had gained of the hearts of the unsuspicious Ur- 
sula and her lover, the Abbade moved to some 
distance from the fountain, and after the lapse 
of a few minutes, again approached: but with a 
parade of noise and deliberation, which gave 
the Freirina and her companion full time to pre- 
pare for his appearance. When he stood before 
them, Ursula was seated on the margin of the 
fountain, plunging the rose-wreath into the mar- 
ble basin, and then withdrawing it with cheeks 
flushed deeper than the roses, and an energy 
which proved that her whole soul was absorb- 
ed in her idle and unprofitable occupation. Al- 


|fonso was lying under a myrtle hedge, busied 


in repairing a broken string of his instrument; 
they were not even conversing. 

The abbot suppressed the smile which roge 
to his lips; he only felt the more sure of his po 
sition: he made no comment on the crimsoned 
cheek of the Freirina, or the heaving breast of 
his nephew; but, seating himself beside the 
fountain, he entered at once upon a subject to 
which he saw, at a glance, that they were in no 
mood to listen. 

“ All praise be to the saints, my daughter,” 
he said, in his most silvery tone, “ the day ap- 
proaches rapidly on which you will be received 
as a member of the blessed sisterhood of Sant 
Francisca, than which, we have not a more holy 
and edifying order in all Portugal. After a life 
of such ceaseless penance, vigil, and discipline, 
we cannot doubt that every sister of that house 
leaves the world ina condition for beatification, 
Well is it for you, my child, that yoware to pass 
your life in a community so pure and self-deny. 
ing, that every backward thought on the world 
and its vanities is held by them to be a deadly 
sin, and punished with a fearful penance. 
Daughter of my soul, need I tell you how sin- 
cerely | rejoice that your spring of life has been 
passed in a seclusion which renders it impossible 
that you should carry with you into the cloisters 
one vain regret, one sorrowfully-tender recol- 
lection.” 

**Oh! think not so, my father,’’ hurriedly in. 
terposed the trembling and conscience-stricken 
girl, as she laid her small hand on his dark robe, 
‘1 shall carry with me a thousand regrets: my 
father—yourself—the very blossoms and birds 
of this sweet home, in which I have spent my 
girlhood so happily—the dependants who have 
loved me—the poor who have prayed for me— 
and—and—above all---Brigida!” and the agita- 
ted victim burst into tears, as she met the ago. 
nized look of Alfonso. 

The lordly abbot--he, who had cried, * Wo” 
upon the heart-broken Johanna, when she urg- 
ed her affection for her wedded lord, had no 
word of rebuke for the young beauty who had 


given away her love to his nephew---even when © 


she knew that it was vowed to heaven. 

“This is mere fancy, minha filha,” he said, 
soothingly; “your noble father will visit you 
annually at the grate; and although, by the rule 
of the order, it will not be permitted to you to 
see or speak to him, yet you will hear his voice 
---for myself, I shall not cease to officiate in the 
confessionario, When My numerous other duties 
will permit;jand doubt not that I shall be mer- 
ciful, my child, to the weaknesses of our com- 
mon natures+-the dependants of the Conte will 
be benefittel by your prayers---the poor by your 
alms—-and fo Brigida, you must forget her; for, 
as she will, Jdoubt not, bere long a wife and 
a mother, she will not longer require the affee- 
tion of a sister of Santa Francisca---these are but 
the regrets of girlhood.” 

‘*She wil never survive such a fate!” ex- 
claimed Alfinso, suddenly starting from hisseat; 
**she will de under the scourge.” 

‘* Peace, sinner!” cried the abbot, lest I de- 
liver thee oter to the church as one who would 
betray her interests!” 

The yout: shrank back silenced and abashed, 
and, with tfat tact which is inherent in woman, 
Ursula spoke not a word in extenuativn of his 
violence: she felt that should she trust herself 
with speech, their secret would be betrayed; 
and the wily abbot had, moreover, drawn so 
fearful a picture of her destined fate, that she 
lacked energy to contend with his displeasure. 
Tie monk lingered not much longer; he had 
scattered the seeds, and he left the miserabie 
Ursula, and the yet more miserable Alfonso, to 
feel the peison of their growth. Scarcely had 
the sound of his last footstep fallen upon their 
ear, when they sprang into each other’s arms-- 

“ My love!” murmured out the fair girl. 

‘*My life! whispered her lover, as he held 
her to his heart. 

** I shall die in the sin of loving thee,” sobbed 
the maiden. 

“I shall live in the hope of saving thee,” an- 
swered the youth. ‘ They will not—they can- 
not do thee this wrong; we will kneel to them: 
we will supplicate them—we will tell them of 
our love,”— 

‘* Oh, breathe it not!” almost shrieked Ursu- 
la: “ that were, indeed, to ruin me for ever.— 
Alas! Alfonso, I shall bring sin and sorrow to 
the gates of Santa Francisca—I shall live in mi- 
sery, and I shall die in my transgression.” 

“ And think you not, that it is sin to take the 
vows with such a consciousness as this, my best 
love? Yes—deeper, deadlier, than all other sin 


—this must not be, Ursula. We will guard out — 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


secret, if you will have it so: but we will weary 
with prayers.” 
“a aur did so: but all their prayers were 
vain. The Conte, when they knelt before him, 
only turned aside, and wept; and the holy ab- 
bot answered every supplication by the same 


© stern words. 


«Go, my children, the church cannot resign 
her votary—Santa Francisca claims her ‘eeucped 
ed sister—let me hear no more of this—Brigida, 
Alfonso, as ye fear my displeasure—U rsula, he 
you deprecate the wrath of our Lady and the 
blessed saints.” 

Hopelessly did the three friends weep toge- 
ther; Brigida, whose timid and somewhat gloo- 
my nature yearned for the cloister, in vain pet- 
tioned to be allowed to take the vows with the 
Conte’s daughter: the abbot was inexorable: he 


©) even forbade her to be present at the ceremony, 


was a new pang! 
) weeping was constant in the dwelling of Monte 


' Santo. 


lest its gloomy pomp should strengthen in her 
heart the vocation which she professed. This 
and for a while the sound of 


The only worldly feeling which yet 
lingered in his breast, was a deep love which 
had grown up there for his child; a love which 
had been strengthened by her glowing beauty, 
and by the peculiar sadness of her destiny.— 
How his heart yearned to her as the day ap- 
proached when they were to part for ever!'— 
When he was to look at her, to listen to her 
no more! How vividly came back upon the 
memory Johanna’s death in those dim cells 
which were now to beome the dwelling places 
of his child! 
outraged wife had drawn her last breath a/one— 
ona floor of stone, overstrown with ashes— 
without a hand to raise her head, without a voice 
to sooth her dying agony—without a form on 
which her glazing eye could rest until it closed 
for ever—he knew that even such a death must 
be that of his child—his innocent and lovely 
child! In the watches of the night did the mi- 
serable Fidalgo groan in his agony of spirit, and 
wring his hands in helplessness—the chain of 
the church was on him: and though as a man he 
loathed the sacrifice, as a catholic, he dared not 
withhold its victim. 

In those silent hours when no eye was on him 
—when busy conscience woke, and remorse 
wrung his spirit to its inmost depths—in those 
hours, into which was compressed the misery 
of years—wert thou revenged, Johanna! 

At length, the day came—and the abbot, with 
the first dawn, was at the door of Ursula’s 
chamber. She seceived him with a calm de- 
meanour which startled and surprised him. She 
had already, on the previous evening, taker 
leave of her father, who was now closely locked 
into his chamber, and had refused admittance 
even to his confessor. Brigida also was invisible; 
and Alfonso had wandered away no one knew 
whither. 

In the Quinta every thig breathed of desola- 
tion; the servants went about their several du- 
ties silently, and in tears; the abbot’s heart was 
chilled. 

‘Hast thou no wish to confide—no request 
to make of me, my daughter?’ he asked gen- 
tly: “a wish or a request, which may contain so 
much of the world’s leaven, that after to-day it 
May not pass thy lips—ask, and if it be in my 
power to grant it, it shall not be refused.” 

‘1 have a prayer to make to you, mio padre,” 
said Ursula, witha slight tremour: “ it will be, 
perhaps, an idle one in your eyes, yet, I be 
seech you, do, not, therefore, refuse it.— 
Grant that I may go through the forth-coming 
solemnity without being required to withdraw 
my veil. I wish not, after 1 have left my fa- 
ther’s house, to meet any eyes until my fate is 
fulfilled.”* 

A singular expression flitted over the face of 
the abbot; it was partly surprise, and partly a 
vague species of speculating wonder; but he 
hastened to assure the trembling Freirina that 
he would take measures to obtain the consent 
of the abbess to her fanciful request. And thus 
they parted, after having prayed together; un- 
tilthe tenth hour, at which time the sacrifice 
Was to be consummated. It is almost unneces- 
sary to remark, that the rigid order of St. Fran- 
cis allows no year of probationary trial: were 
such asystem permitted, not one vocation in a 
hundred would outlive the novitiate of the vo- 
tary- There is no after-claim on the world: all 
ties are broken at once. Singular as seemed 
the request of Ursula, it was one which admitt- 
ed of the most ready fulfilment; for wearing as 
she had done from her infancy, the conventual 
habit, many of the ceremonies of a nun’s pro- 
fession were necessarily omitted—there were 


shorn: and the abbess, without the hesitation of 
a moment, granted the request which was pre- 
fered to her by the abbot. 

** Santa Francisca be praised!” she said de-— 
voutly; ** the young Donna cares not to take 
another look at the false world; it will be better 

so—our lady forfend that | should deny so pious 

a prayer! Sua Excellencia, her father, merits 

from his liberality to our poor sisterhood, that 

we should grant his child’s first prayer—and I 

— you, holy sir, to tell her that it is grant- 

ed. 

The tenth hour came: Alfonso had not yet 

returned: Brigida and the Conte were alone with 

their sorrow; and the Freirina, without a mur- 

mur, suffered the abbot to assist her into the 

carriage which was to convey her to Santa 

Francisca. She waved her hand mournfully to- 

wards the Quinta, as though she would have 

uttered a farewell, had she possessed power to 

do so; and her sobbings were incessant as she 

proceeded towards the convent; but to the ex- 

hortations and soothings of the somewhat agi- 

tated abbot, she replied only by the pressure of 
the hand, ora wave of her veiled and earth- 

bowed head. 

At the chapel porch she was received by the 

Abbadessa and the nuns in full procession; they 

were chanting one of the seven penitential 

psalms; and the deep organ pealed out its re- 

sponses to their funeral strains—the heart of the 

Freirina beat as though it would have burst its 

prison house; but she knelt meekly down at the 


He knew that his wronged and altar; and as the tapers were extinguished, she 
| extended herself on the chapel floor, that the 


pall of the dead might be cast over her, and 
she heard the lugubrious De Profundis peal from 
the lips of the sisterhood, and die away in the 
depths of the distant shrines, like the wailing of 
the bereaved for the departed. 

After a time the whisper of the abbess sum- 
moned her to rise, andas the pall was with- 
drawn, the joyous Jubilate echoed through the 
chapel—and she knew thatshe was the bride 
of Heaven, and that she had done for ever with 
the things of this world! 

It werevain, mean while, to attempt an ana- 
lysis of the feelings of the Abbade as the cere- 
mony proceeded: at intervals, his quick eye 
glanced from the altar tothe chapel gates, as 
though he anticipated some interruption from 
without: and at every slight movement among 
the spectators, the blood rushed to his cheek 
and brow, as if he were nerving himself to con- 
tend with some terrible or startling incident;but 
it is nevertheless certain, that when the cere- 
mony had terminated without any such inter- 
ruption, an’ expression of gloom and disap 
pointment clouded his countenance; and he 
answered abruptly and absently to the courte- 
sies of the stately abbess. He had previously 
accepted an invitation to partake of the “funeral 
baked meats” which were prepared in the con- 
vent refectory; buf pleading indisposition, the 
abbot mounted his mule, and attended by such 
of the brethren as had assisted in the ceremo- 
ny, he hastily departed for Santo Marco! 

The churchman had scarcely taken leave of 
the gloomy walls of Santa Francisa, when the 
sisterhood assembled in the cell of the new nun, 
(whither she had immediately retired on leaving 
the chapel) to congratulate her on her admis- 
sion into their holy community. The abbess 
was at their head, and as the young sister knelt 
to receive her blessing, she threw back lier 
veil, and displayed to the astonished and dis- 
mayed community the countenance of Brigida? 

Up sprang the abbess from her cushioned 
chair: up sprang the sisterhood from their bend- 
ed knees: In a moment, all was confusion.— 
The abbot’s niece! Could they believe their 
eyes’? And therich Conte’s daughter, the vow- 
ed to Santa Francisca, where wasshe? Never 
had there been such excitement within these 
holy walls; every one of the sisterhood remem- 
bered it to her dying day! Where was the 
rich gift which was to have accompanied the 
Donna Ursula? The abbot’s niece was dow- 
erless.—The abbadessa turned away in solemn 
displeasure, andthe nuns shrank timidly from 
beside their new sister. 

‘‘Hear me, madre bemaventurada,” cried the 
trembling Brigida; “hear me, I beseech you:— 
Our Lady and the blessed saints pardon me, if I 
have sinned! You know mother, how long I have 
pined forthe cloister; how my dreams have 
been of my vocation; and how my uncle has re- 
fused to listen to my prayer: mother, holy mo- 
ther, turn not from me away thusin wrath; the 
Donna Ursula trembléd at the fate to which I 


sofondly clung; she hadanearthi a heaven- 


99 


neither gauds to he laid aside, nor ringlets to be | ly love—I have dared to venture all to devote | ly by the rim of the red-horse—it is brushed by the 


my life to the blessed service of the saints—I | hoosher—it rings against the badger—-comes in 


pray you pardon me—holy mother, ora pro. 
me!” 


*“itash woman!” said the stern abbess, ** you 
have entered the holy walls of Santa Francisca 
like athiefin the night; you have come laden 
with deceit into the midst of our simple com- 
munity: Ave Maria!—I scarcely know how to 
answer you in the spirit of a Christian.” 

The stricken Brigida sank powerless on her 
rude pallet; and when she again ventured to_ 
look up, she was alone. 

And the Freirina, where was she? 

Speeding away over mountain and through 
valley on a fleet mule, her conventual habit 
cast aside, her light figure enveloped in a man- 
tle of dark blue cloth, scarcely long enough 
to conceal the petticoat and jerkin of gay- 
coloured cotton. Ursula was flying far from 
santa Francisca, and Alfonso was at her side. 
How beautiful she looked in her peasant garb! 
and how fondly she glanced at her proud and 
happy companion, who seemed to her more at- 
tractive than ever in the jerkin and cloak of a 
muleteer. But, after a time, when fatigue be- 
gan to overpower her strength, the heart of Ur- 
sula shrank within her; and then it was that the 
animated Alfonso administered to her the best 
restorative for her sinking spirits. It was a 
strange tale that he told to his young love, as 
they breathed their panting mules on the crest 
ofa lofty mountain, where they stood alone 
amid the wild and the wonderful of nature; a 
rushing torrent foaming and chafing down its 
rocky channel, a bright blue sky above theif 
heads, and groves of the stately pine sweeping 
away far as the eye could reach. 

Suffice it that, as she listened, the heart of 
Ursula ceased to tremble; the light returned to 
her brow, and the smile to her lip. And it im- 
ports little whether it was by the power of the 
Conte’s gold, or the abbot’s prayers, that the 
Holy Father pardoned the fugitive lovers, and 
accepted in the stead of the young bride, 
in the name, and on the behalf, of Santa Francis 
ca, the pious and humble-minded Brigida. Evil 
tongues hinted that the holy Abbade merely 
effected the surprise which he expressed on 
learning that his nephew had fled with the Frei- 
rina; and that his gold, moreover, supported 
them until the dispensation arrived from Rome 
for Ursula, be that as it may, Monte Santo ge- 
nerously paid into the treasury of the convent, 
with the abbot’s niece, the large sum which was 
tp have been the dowry of his own child; nor 
did he fail, on the death of the stern Abbadessa, 
to secure the election of Brigida to her vacant 
chair; while the holy Abbot of Santo Marco, in 
his turn, did not disdain to hold, at the baptis- 
mal font, the first-born infant of “the Fidalgo’s 
Daughter.” 


THE GKEAT WESI.—We know not how we 
could have omitted noticing sooner a serics of letters 
from the wes’, now appearing in the New 
American, and understood to be from the pen of Mr. | 
Charles F. Heffman, the junior editor of that paper. | 
They are the tuest sketches of western Scenery aud | 
manners we have ever met with. Mr. If. is a rea- | 
dy writer, and there is a dash or romance about tna- 
ny of the wild seenes he visits, a life and spirit in 
his description of the curious rencounters he makes, 
and a buoyant cheerfulness in his sportive accounts 
of the occasional petty difficulties of his journey, 
which reminds us strongly of the graphic pages of 
A YearinSpain.” We make one or two extracts. 

New-York Mirror. 
A BAR-ROOM SCENE. 

“ Prairie Ronde, (Kalamazov co.) M. T. Dec. 26, 18-3. 

¢Stranger, will you take a cocktail with us,’ 
called out a tall athletic-looking fellow to me, as 1 
was making my way thro’ a group ot wild-looking 
characters assembled an hour siuee around the fire 
by which | am now writing. There was a long-hair- 
ed § hoosher’ from Sudiana, a couple of smart-look- 
ing ‘succors’ from the southern part of Lllinors, a 
keen-eyed, leathern-belted ‘badger’ from the mines 
of Ouisconsin, and a sturdy, yeomanlike fellow, 
whose white eapote, Indian moccasins and red sash 
proclaimed, hile he boasted a three years’ residence, 
the genuine wolverine, or naturalized Michigauian. 
Could one refuse to drink with such a company ?— 
The spokesman was evidently a ‘red horse’ trom 
Kentucky, and nothing was wanting but a * buck- 
eye’ from Ohio,to render the assemblage as complete 
as it was select. I was in the midst of the first real 
prairie I had ever seen—on an island of timber, 
whose lee, while making slow headway for the last 
two hours, with a biting breeze on my beam, it had 
been my whole object, aim and ambiion to get—a 
comfortable bar-room, a smoking ‘cocktail’—a wore 
shipful assemblage (Goldsmith’s club was a fool to 
it) had never entered my dreams! Could I refuse 
to drink with such a company? ‘The warm glass is 
in my frozen fingers. The most devout temperance 


companionable contaet with the wolverine—‘ my re- 
spect to you, gentlemen, and luck to usall.’ Here 
was a capital commencement with just the sort of 
sulad of society I have been long wishing to meet 
with, having as yet only tasted its component parts 
in detail. But auspicious as was the beginning, I 
nearly got into a difficulty with my new acquaintan- 
cesa few moinents afterwards, by handing the land- 
lord a share of the reckoning, and I took back the 
coin forced upon me, with many apologies on my 
part for having presumed to pay a part of a * gener- 
al treat,’ while labouring under the disqualifications 
of being a stranger. Room was then courteously 
made for me by the fireplace, and accepting a pipe, 
proffered by one of the company, afew whiffs made 
me sufficiently sick and at home to lay it by without 
further ceremony. ‘There’s a smart chance of cigars 
there in the bar, stranger,if you’d try some of them,’ 
said one of the hooshers. * Yes,’ echoed the other, 

‘and they are a heap better than those pipes.? «J 
allow,’ rejoined another of the company ; ‘ but I 
wish that tellow would shut the door; he must think 
we were all raised in asaw mill, and then he looks 
so peert whenever he comes!’ * Poor fellow,’ ejacu- 
lated one who had not yet spoken, ‘he is consid- 
erably troubled with youngness.’ ‘ From the east- 
ern side, stranger?’ said another to me. ‘ I’m told 
it’s tolerable frog pasture? Now here the soil’s so 
deep one can’t raise any longer sarcee—they all get 
palled through the other side. We can winter our 
cows, however, on wooden clocks, there’s so many 
yankees among us,’ ete. ete, A scattering conver- 
sation was kept up in similar quaint expressions for 
some time, butas Mr. Hackett has already given 

the cream of western phraseology in his highly ori- 
ginal part of ‘the Kentuckian,’ 1 will not tire you 
with enumerating more of those which fell under 

my observation. ‘These uniqne terms, indeed, were 

poured out so copiously, that it was impossible for 

one’s memoy, though as elastic as a pair of saddle- 

bags, to retain them, At last aérain anda couple 

of carioles drove up to the door, and I discovered, 

by their bundling merrily into these vehicles that 

the whole company was bound fora wedding. ‘Jim,’ 

cried one driverto another, snapping his whip, * let 

our horses run near the silk.’ Jim eracked his snap- 

per, and the light carioles taking the lead, the more 

humble train skimmed rapidly after them. ‘Their 

dark shadows were soon lost upon the moonlit prai- 

rie, and the sound of their bells died away in the 

distance by the time I had regained my solitary seat 

by the fire.” 

SCENERY OF MICHIGAN, 
“ Niles, (Berrien co.) M. T’, Dec. 28, 1833. 

** T have been for two days in St. Joseph’s county, 
cousidered among the finestin Michigan, having, 
since ] wrote the above, traversed the counties of St. 
Joseph and Cass, watered by the St. Joseph’s river, 
which is the most imposing-looking stream I have 
yet seen. Aride of fourteen miles from Prairie 
Roude brought me first to its banks, which rising 
occasionally forty or fifty feet above the water, in a 
sudden blu, look higher than those of any river I 
have yet described to you. You must already have 
gathe, ed trom my attempts at portraying Michigan 
scenery, that neither the grand, the picturesque— 
hardly even the romantic—-are to be numbered 
among its characteristics. The beantiful’ compree 
hends thet all: and yet you can readily imagine, 
that that beauty is aeither tame nor monolonous, 
which can shine through the dreary winter, and 
make the half frozen and solitary traveller almost 
lorget itsrigour. Itis true that one brought up in a 
more rugged and broken country, might often miss 
the mountain-top against the sky—might sigh for the 
sound of a cascade, and long once more to plant his 
foot upon a cliff; and yet,where would the eye more 
delight to vander, than through these beautiful 
groves, which in summer must stretch their green 
arcades on every side? Where rest, more happily, 
than on those grassy meadows on which their vistas 
open? ‘These streams, too, that sparkle so over 
their golden beds, are they not substitutes for the 
rushing torrents Of more mountainous countries? or 
does the lichen-covered crag tempt one’s footsteps 
more than this teeming soil, when nature has carpet- 
ed it with the myriad of wild flowers which the sum- 
mer’s scene calls forth? ‘To no scenery of our coun- 
try that I have yet seen, is the term ‘ Arcadian’ 
more applicable than to the rich and fairy landscape 
on the western side of the peninsula watered by the 
Kalamazoo and the St. Joseph’s.” 


LITERARY CONVERSATIONS. 


The last number of the North American Maga- 
zine, contains an article with the title ** Evenings at 
Saints”, which has excited considerable attention in 
the literary circles, It is one of a series of very ex- 
cellent numbers, that have within the last few months 
appeared in that publication. They are written af- 
ter the manner of the celebrated **Voctes” of Black- 
wood, and contain the observations of some of the 
prominent literary men of this community. They 
are written with uncommon ability, and have seeur- 
ed for the numbers of the Magazine containing them, 
very general perusal. We purpose to make occa- 
sional extracts from these papers, and think we can 
detect in ‘*Clatterpenny,” no less a personage than 
the acting ma of one of our principal theatres. 
We are unable as yet to detect Exquisite and the 


man could see no harmin that! It is touched smart- 


other members of the party, but shall, no doubt, 
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be able to unveil them as we proceed with our ex-) If a writer, for any of those purposes, tells a story | ply do for you; and you do not appear to be sensible 


tracts: 
Exquisite. —Who is the Wandering Piper? 
Careless.—Aye Clatterpenny—tell us--the ques- 
tion is put in compliment to you. He has excited 
much curiosity and given much pleasure; he is your 


countryman, and therefore you must know who he is. | | asto 
confounding those who read; forgetful of the nature, 
rank or eonsequence of the party speaking; so that 
whether it be a peer or a ploughman, a litterataire or 


Clatterpenny.--Why, he’s the Piper that played 
before Moses; he wandered wi’ him through the 
wilderness and has been wandering ever since; there’s 
chapter and verse for you; or may be he’s St Cecilia 
in disguise. Now can you tell me wha invented the 
wooden nutmegs or begot Jack, the Giant Killer? 

Exquisite.—I believe Major Jack Downing made 
the one, and David Crocket begot the other; at least, 
so runs the rumor. 

Clatterpenny.--’Fath, sir, frae what I hae heard 
0” Major Jack Downing, he’s a clever chield—he has 
some smeddum in him, and America is weel off to 
hae sic a man. 
David Crocket, he is ane of the unaccountables, and 
if he’s of ony use to himself, its mair than he ts to 
onybody else, at least that we hae heard. But Rome 
wasna built in a day. . 

Exquisite.~-Oh, yes, sir, he has done something 
remarkable a bear paid him a visit in his wood- 
Jand home one day, and he stripped him from heel 
to head to make his wife a petticoat and himself a 
pair of inexpressibles for the winter. 

Clatterpenny.—Inexpressibles! then breeksare an 
unlawfu’ name, it wou’d seem, wi’ yeu. I dare say, 
the poor thing went back to his companions mair 
surprised than pleased, and an admonition not to in- 
trude without ao invitation, which comes very close 
to the doctrine o’ hospitality. 

Editor.—Why, Mr. Clatterpenny, you are aware 
of our delicate distinctions. 

Clatterpenny.—Oh, aye, sir, | sometimes spend a 
night in the Library and no muckle gangs by me. 

Ratile.—Let us leave the wood, if you please, and 
betake ourselves to the clearings. We can bear it 
no longer. Misserimus is in jail in Boston. 

Clatterpenny.—And I dare say it’s na for the build- 
ing o’ kirks. 

Rattle.—I mean the author of a book so ealled. 

Clatterpenny.—Weel, sir, I dinna dispute that— 
it’s an awfu’ book, and an awfu’ man he maun be that 
wrote it—it’s an ill wrought web o’ blasphemy and 
bombast frae one end to the other. 

Editor.—Bookmaking is now a trade; everybody 
writes and without regard to nature, probability, 
character or style; effect seems the only aim, wheth- 
er good or bad. ‘The style, (to say nothing of the 
incidents, et exteras of a book,) is generally so 
frightfuliy overeharged, that a plain man is bewilder- 
ed and shocked, while the ladies must suppose the 
world is turned upside down. 

Exquisite.—That’s rather an odd conclusion in 
style. 

i language of nature is simple 
—and simplicity is beauty, according to my notion— 
there is a witchery in it that a’ the artifieial glare o’ 
ornamant can never gie. 

Exquisite.—Ah! you see-+he can’t get out of Scot- 
land—that’s the land of witches. 

Clatterpenny.—’Deed, is it, sir, and 0’ warlocks 
too, sir; Scot#’?e glaummerie has bewitched the 
world. 

Editor.—Yes, Mr. Clatterpenny, thatis a glorious 


either in dialogue or description, L mean one of those | 
who prefer sound to sense, he ransacks the school- 
house of his brain. 


Clatterpenny.—When the scholars are few and 


the plenishing scanty. 


Rattle. —Just so; for the means of astounding and 


a mechanic, they all use the same phraseology. Ifa 


man deseribes broomstick, the brushing of a coat, 
-_ortbe process of blacking shoes, he has recourse to the 


flowers aad powers of the sublime and beautiful, the 
depth of reading and research, and all the gleanings 
of the sages and the poets are put in requisition to de- 
corate the subject, astonish the reader, and creste an 


| impression of the author’s splendid mind and attain- 
ments, forgetting always, that there is but one step 
He kens what’s gude for it. As to | from the sublime to the ridiculous. 


Clatterpenny. Oh, that’s naecthing ata’, nowaday, 
they seem baith alike, and naebody kens the differ- 


ence. 


Editor.—It onght to be understood, that people do 
not use tropes, figures and metaphors, in common par- 
lance; they don’t cull the flowers of poesy for the 
purpose of scattering them about in very conversa- 
tion, and on every subject. ' 

Clatterpenny.—No, to be sure, sir, the rank, con- 
sequence, education, genius, or peculiar formation 
of the parties speaking, should alone determine how 
far they ought to be used, and, even in the use of 
them, there should be the plainness and simplicity, 
which marks the language of nature in contradis~ 
tinction to art and metaphysics. Men often think 


poetically, and at all times think better than they 


speak, (with the exception, may be, of the Irish and 
the French, for they speak first, and think after- 
wards, ) but if they put their thinkings, their reflec- 
tions in all the endless varieties, which trope, figure 
and metaphor can be twisted through the regions of 
poetic imagination; why we, of course, take them 
tor what they are, and for theic ain meaning, if they 
hae ony; and either praise or condemn the manner 
in which they are set down; still remembering that 
the foundation ought to be nature. Wild flights be- 
long to aberration of mind, and not to its sane and 
healthy state that dictates purely. Only listen to the 
voice 0’ nature— 

Exquisite.—As you are finding fault with every- 
body, and fastidious about style, what do you think 
of your countryman Hogg? ‘There’s nature enough 
there, it’s to be hoped. 

Clatterpenny.—--Certainly, and poetry too, my 
freend, but they are no a’ hoggs that grunt. Sae ye 
may put that in your pouch. I allow, he is very 
often coarse, yet, L wisi wehada few mair 0’ his 
name, or ony other, that could write as much and 
write as weel. It'll be lang, I’m thinking, before 
any thing wi’? a head upon its shouthers, and twa 
shanks, covered wi’ boots and panteloons, will gie 
us anither **Queen’s Wake.” ‘Though not fond o? 
swine’s flesh, Scotland has produced a Hogg that’s 
worth preserving for mair reasons than ane; it woud 
be pity sich a breed should be extinct. The mantle 
0’ Burns seem to hae fallen upon him, and ought 
'to keep him clean if he kens how to take » hint. — 
But granting him waur than ye think him, wudna 


destroy the principle or the truth o’ which I speak, 


of it. 
“The defendant was then removed, imploring the 
Magistrate not to commit her. She was locked up.” 


Saturpay, Marca 29, 1834. 


VALUABLE WORK.—CHATHAM, BURKE, 
ERSKINE AND MACKINTOSH. 

- Messrs. Key and Biddle have just published a 
volume that cannot but meet witha ready sale, It 
is handsomely printed, and contains the celebrated 
speeches of Chatham, Burke, and Erskine; also the 
argument of Mr. Mackintosh in the case of Pettier. 
An intelligent friend has favoured us with the follow- 
ing notice of this valuable compilation: 

** Eloquence in all free countries has ever been 
held in the highest estimation, and the successful 
cultivators of oratory have at all times commanded 
the highest admiration. Its power is universally 
acknowledged, and its magic sway none can call in 
question. In the Pulpit--the Senate—at the Bar— 
and in popular assemblies, this great engine works 
its mighty powers, to operate on the heart of man, 
and arouse the dormant faculties of his soul. It is 
the great lever by which mind is moved, and by it 
the destinies of the world are fixed. In our country 
it is important, from the nature of the principles on 
which olir government is based, that the American 
citizen should pay some attention to the study of 
oratory, that he may be ready, at any time, to sus- 
tain his opinions, confute his enemies, declare his 
sentiments, and support with skill, the doctrines of 
his government; and confound with irresistible force, 
the opposers of the unalienable rights which he has 
inherited from his ancestors. To aid him in the 
prosecution of attaining a command of language, 
and a facility of speech, it is necessary that he should 
study the great masters of eloquence, and contem- 
plate those models of oratory which will live while 
the language exists, 

‘* Among the great men inthe intellectual world, 
who have astonished and delighted, charmed and in- 
structed mankind, by the splendor, power, and mag- 
nificence of their oratory, none stand higher than 
Chatham, Burke, Erskine and Mackintosh. The 
selections trom the speeches of these men, and which 


sent century; yet, to the disgrace of British taste and 
literature, he is obliged to seek in another land, and 
among strangers, that encouragement which is de. 
nied to him in his own. Mr. Knowles will be 
popular man in America—the writer of this has 
heard him express in glowing terms his admiration 
of its people and its institutions. He is every inch 
of him a patriot, and an enthusiastic lover of liberty; 
and the spirit stirring and soul ennobling passages 
which distinguish his Tell and Virginius, have been 
dictated more by the feelings than the fancy of the 
poet. I shall be glad to hear that he meets with thar 
success which his merits as a writer and his virtues 
as a man entitle him to.” 


TALLEYRAND. 

Prince Talleyrand completed his eightieth year 
on the second of February last. When noticing this 
circumstance, a London paper of the 5th states that, 
the day previous, he occupied the front seat of the 
ambassadors’ bench in the House of Peers, and ap. 
peared to be in renovated health. He was decorated 
with the ribband of the French order of St. Esprit. 


CURIOUS IMPOSITION. 
The English papers give an account of a curious 


imposition that was recently practised upon the Bri- 
tish House of Commons. An act was passed without 
a suspicion as to its true character, which actaally 
contains the sanction of Parliament for a lottery to 
be drawn in Glasgow, though the bill was so inge- 
niously drawn up that the word lottery does not 
onee occur in it. Lord Althorp declared, in the 
House of Commons, that he was imposed on, and 
that he would have been glad to stop proceedings 
after the first series of tickets had been jssued and 
drawn, but on taking the opinion of the advisers of 
the Crown, he found that they must go on to comple- 
tion—notwithstanding the act of Parliament passed 
a few years ago, by which all lotteries were abso- 
Intely prohibited, on the principle that they were in- 
jurious to the public morals. The second series of 
tickets, now before the public, and the scheme under 
which they are to be drawn, is said to be characte- 
ristic of men determined to make the most of an op- 
portunity which may never again present itself, 


SLANDER CASE. 

A case of slander was a few days since decided by 
the New York Court of Common Pleas. A verdict 
_of six cents damages and six eents costs was render- 
ed. The Rev. J. C. .dmbler was plaintiff, and Mr. 
| Lewis Tappan, defendant. The Courier and En- 
| quirer states the particulars as follows,— 


truth. Scott was the Beauideal of genius, simplici- and for which [ contend. I say, sir, notwithstanding 
ty and nature; and like bis great predecessor. In| your exquisite attempt at a sneer, that if author’s 
Shakspeare and Scott, all selfish feelings and pas- | would only fisten to the voice o’ nature, and observe 
sions were subdued; they gave not to tie world an | her movements, we should hae less absurdity and 
image of themselves, but bodied forth mankind in | mad inflation to complain of—and if readers would 


all their vices apd their virtues. No gloomy, sickly 
reasonings or spitings of their own encumbered 
their works. A fair appreciation, and a knowledge 
of the human heart, its workings, and its powers; the 
force of action, and the lights and shadows, that be- 


trayed their consequence or hid them, for time’s 
purpose, trom the view—marked every page, without | 


rancor, or ill humor; no diseased temperament, no 
rottenness of disposition stifled or injured the health- 
ful and fair feelings of nature, whose faithful histo- 
rians they were. 

Clatterpenny.—And yet, sir, we find those that 
will neither read a novel, because it is so called, or 
witness a play; and hold it a sin to gang to the ane or 
dip into the ither, and wherefore may we ask? Ge- 
nius, the pure breath o’ an Almighty cause, directs 
that a moral tale, in all its actions and consequences 
—shall be written, and lead to a mora! effect, blend- 


ing instruction wi’ amusement—an allegory, if ye | 
will. 


Is not the book of Job an allegory, and what 
can illustrate finer the doctrine of patience or endu- 
rance and resignation to the will of Providence? Are 
the songs of Solomon literal truths, or a highly po- 
etic allegory and prosopopeia of a yet unrevealed 
though omnipotent Messiah? We assume those 
things as facts, which hae the stamp 0’ nature, and 
which, though we canna just say, hae been, vet might 
hae been. We brighten the lights 0’ virtue, and 
deepen the shades 0’ viee—for what? To produce a 
moral and religious consequence; and whence ari- 
seth this? Is it inspiration? if so, is inspiration, or 
its effeets a sin? God has given to his creatures va- 
rious powers and various ideas o’ their use. I say 
not this irreverently, but to show that genius may be 
used to benefit mankind, in various ways, and prove 


‘only understand this, they wadna be glways on the 
stretch for starting, and abrupt effee/s of character 
| inerdent or language, which nine times out of ten, 
amount to earricature. Nor should ve be inundated 
‘by foreed and overflowing, outrageous volumes, 
which serve to bewilder and destroy public taste:— 
Nature and simplicity are now less relished than the 
highly coloured daubings with which we are so eter- 
nally annoyed. There is mair pith and feeling in 
the expression 0’ Jeanie Deans, “she spoke sae like 
Auld Lang Syne,” in her recognition of her sister, 
than in hundreds o’ the crackbraimed pages employed 
in vain to touch the heart. 


A HUMANE MAGISTRATE. 

We copy the following from the London Police 
reports. Mr. White is not the ofily brute of a ma- 
gistrate on earth. 

‘** Mary Bray, a distressed looking object, with a 
child about 4 weeks old in her arms, was eharged by 
a police man of the B division, with begging in the 
public streets. The latter stated, that he found her 
asking charity of several persons in Eaton place, 
Pimlico. 

** Mr. White asked her where she lived? 

** Defendant—I live in St. Ann street, and I am in 

at distress. 

“ Mr. White—Where do you come from’? 

** Defendant—I came from Brighton about six or 
seven weeks ago. 

** Mr. White—And why did you not stay at Brigh- 
ton? what did you come here for? 

** Defendant—I wanted to get to Cheltenham. 

“ Mr. White—And how are you to get to Chel- 
tenham without a penny in your pocket? You must 


eh | 

comprise the present volume, have been made with | «Mr. Ambler, a minister of the Dutch Reformed 
care and judgment. ‘These speechesare not for a Church, but irresponsible in point of property, en- 
particular place, a favourite patty, or a partial mea- | tered into an arrangement some two or three years 


_ago, by which his wife was to carry on the milline 
sure; they are for mankind wither attached to the | business in this city, in the name and with the funds 


car of the despotic conqueror, cr inhaling the free and credit of his mother, Mrs.C. Ambler, a lady of 
air of republicanism. They are splendid specimens | some property, resiJing in Massachusetts. The 


of rich, ornate, powerful, and argumentative oratory, | shop obtained credit to a considerable amount with 
d f several wholesale dealers, among whom was the firm 
and no one, possessing in the lea egree a love for of Arthur Tappan & Co, of which the defendant is 


intellectual grandeur, can read them without feeling a member. ‘This account was opened on the appli- 
his heart glow with admiration, and have his soul cation of Mr. Avabler in person, who stated that his 


animated with a zeal for the liberty of all mankind. 
“The American citizen should read these speeches 


_ wife had a milliner’s shop at 120 Bowery, for which 
he wished to obtain goods on credit, but requested 
that they might be charged to Mrs. C. Ambler, as 


even if he never designs to address an assembly of | he was a clergyman and did not wish to be coneerncd 


his feliow men; he shoald read them for the princi- 
ples which they coutain—the doctrines which they 
so beautifully evolve—the arguments which they so 
skilfully exhibit, and he should read them for the 
purpose of ascertaining the richness, copiousness, 
sublimity, and various power of his native tongue. 


It is here that he will perceive his ancient Saxon is came aware that Mrs. C. Ambler, the owner of the’ 


no barren language, and find that itis capable of em- 
bodying every idea of mind, in dress suitable to the 
thought, the time, and the occasion.” 


KNOWLES, THE AUTHOR. me 
The last accounts from Europe intorm us that J. 


Sheridan Knowles, author of the Wife, William 
Tell, Virginius, and some of the best stories in the 
English langnage, was on the eve of departure for 
this country, for the purpose of locating himself per- 
manently among us. It is stated that the American 
managers have offered for the exercise of his pen and 


_in secular transactions, From the terms of the ap- 
plication, Mr. ‘lappan supposed that the shop be- 
longed to Mr. Ambler, and that Mrs. C. Ambler, 
to whom the goods (to the amount of $300) were 
charged, was his wile. ‘This was about two years 
-ago, The account subsequently took the form of 
notes drawn by Mr. Ambler, which were unpaid as 
late as Nov. last; about which time Mr. Tappan be- 


goods in the Bowery store, which he had previously 
supposed responsible for his account, was not the 
wife of the plaintiff. 


He thereupon directed a suit to be commenced on 
the notes, and when Mr. Ambler’s attorney called 
to request some farther extension of time, he refused 
_ to give it, saying that he (Mr. Ambler) had obtained 
_ the goods under false preiences, and that he consid- 
ered the manner in which he had got them no better 
than stealingas Being reminded that this was a hea- 
vy charge, he ied that it was nevertheless true, 
_and he could prove it so. He added in the course 
_ of the conversation that he considered the plaintiff as 
| a dishonest man, and though a minister of the gos- 

pel, he was a disgrace to the profession. When the 


the mightiness 0’ the Souree. 


powers, terms considerably better than he can real- attorney subsequently called and paid up the amount 


Rattle.—I perfectly agree with you, my genuine 
son of Scoteh philosophy and morals! but what say 
you to those who call in the aid of sounding and out- 
rageous expression to do all this, orto prove doc- 
trines, effects, and beliefs of a very opposite kind? 


go for fourteen days to the House of Correction, and 
rhaps they will pass you from there to yc ur parish! 
** Defendant (erying bitterly)—Pray don’t send 
me to a prison; for God’s sake don’t. 
“ Mr. White—It is the kindest thing I can possi- 


ize in England by their employment. The foreign 


correspondent of the Albany Advertiser writes:—_ 
**Mr. Knowles is an able and estimable man, and 


claimed, Mr. Tappan again expressed the same 
opinion in regard to the transaction, stating thst 


Ambler, when he obtained the credit, was insolvent, 


and that the stock in the Bowery shop belonged to 


unquestionably the first dramatic writer of the pre- | Mrs. C. Ambler, hie mother; and when cautioned 
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harges were actionable as being slander= 
pace his impression that he was 
fi gin saying to a man’s attorney whatever he = 
to the client himself. These were the slan 
rv which the action was brought. The ong = 
‘ustified his expressions by proving the 
actions. The result of the trial we have already § , 


MAELZEL’S EXHIBITION. 

The saloon of the Masonic Hall continues to be 
crowded every evening, and the company is of the 
most respectable kind. ‘lhe exhibition is highly in- 
teresting. The Automaton Chess Player always 
comes off victor, no matter how formidable his an- 
tagonist. A couple of hours cannot be passed more 
agreeably than at the Masonic Hall. The saloon is 
brilliantly illuminated from the moment the perform- 
ances commence, so that the most remote object in 
the distance may be distinctly seen. Maelzel him- 
self is as smiling and good natured as ever, and 
moves about the room with a quiet and precision al- 
together peculiar. Nothing seems to disturb his 
evenness of temper—nothing disarranges or confuses 
him. His every movement is systematic and cor- 
rect. He is indeed a wonderful old fellow, and every 
way entitled to the patronage of the public. We do 
pot enter into details. The doors open at 7 o’clock, 
the cuftain rises half an hour after, and from that 
time until within a few minutes of ten, the attention 
of the auditors is arrested. The Slack Rope Dancers 
alone entitle their author to an immortality among 
the great mechanics and artists of the age. The 
Diorama of the interior of the Castle of Rheims is 
a very beautiful and imposing painting. The music 
that appears to proceed from it is soul-subduing and 
sublime. ‘This is Maelzel’s last visit to Philadel- 
phia. He will leave us in a few weeks for the West 
Indies. No Philadelphian—no one indeed who has 
an opportunity should neglect viewing his wonder- 
ful collection of curiosities. As an additional attrac- 
tion to bachelors, we may mention that seldom an 
evening passes by, but a portion of the youth and 
beauty of the city may be found occupying a number 
of the seats at Maelzel’s. 


FORGERY. 
‘*Great excitement,” says the Boston Atlas of 


Wednesday, ‘‘ was produced in our city yesterday 
by a disclosure of facts in regard to forgeries com- 
mitted by Thomas Dennie, Jr. a merchant in Kilby 
street. ‘he amount is said to be $30,000. We 
publish the name of the delinquent as an act of jus- 
tice to other merchants in the same street. The 
Transcript says Mr. D. left here on Friday for New 
York under pretence of buying goods, 


FIRE AT PITTSBURG, 

Onthe morning of Sunday last, the three story 
brick warehouse, corner of Market and 3d sts. was 
discovered to be in flames—which soon extended to 
the [ron warehouse of Messrs. Lothrop & Co. At 
the first alarm the fire was bursting out of the doors 
and windows of the second story. By the laudable 
exertions of the fire department it was confined to the 
limits wherein it was first diseovered. The Iron 
warehouse was only separated by a lathand plastered 
partition. 

Mr. Bailie’s loss of stock amounted to abou 
$14,000—$5,000 of which was insured. © All his 
books and papers were burnt. he loss of Messrs. 
Lothrop & Co. is only about $500. The policy of 
insurance for the two warzhouses, had expired afew 
weeks previous, and had not been renewed. 


PITTSBURG. 
The Pittsburg Statesman of Wednesday says— 


“Our three rivers and the canal are in a fine condi- 
tion for navigation. The arrivals and departures of 
steam boats and canal boats, are frequent and regu- 
lar, The Spring business has commenced with fair 
prospects of a brisk and regular trade. We see, by 
advertisements, that several new lines have been es- 
tablished for the transportation of goods on the ca- 
nal. It is expeeted that Philadelphia and Pittsburg 
will do an unusual amount of business the ensuing 
season on this line.” 


According to the annual report of the directors of 
the poor house, in Fayette county, for the year 1833, 
it Appears that that establishment supported sixty-six 
paupers for the sum.of $1,951 80$; being $29 57 for 


FIRE AT BALTIMORE. 
On Sunday morning last, a fire broke out in the 


cotton factory of Mr. Orr, in Hillen near Exeter st., 
Baltimore. The building was entirely consumed; 
also the machinery and materials on hand. - 


SUICIDE. 

The Columbia (Pa.) Spy of Saturday says: ‘*We 
understand that Mr. Martin Nissly, (Menonist 
preacher) of Donegal township, in this county, hung 
himself in his own barn on Wednesday last. He was 
discovered about eleven o’clock in the morning, sus- 
pended from a beam by a cord round his neck— 
and as he had been missing since nine, it was pre- 
sumed he had been in that situation for more than 
an hour, He was in excellent circumstances, and 
we have heard no cause assigned for the act.” 


THE STORY OF HESTER MALPAS. 
BY L. E. L. 
There is a favourite in every family; and, ge- 
nerally speaking, that favourite is the most 
troublesome member in it. People evince a 
strange predilection for whatever plagues them. 
This was not the case, however, with Hester 
Malpas. The eldest of six children, she was 
her father’s favourite, because from her only 
was he sure of a cheerful word and a bright 
smile. She was her mother’s favourite, because 
every one said that she was the very image of 
that mother herself at sixteen. She was the 
favourite of all her brothers and sisters, because 
she listened patiently to all their complaints, and 
contributed to all their amusements: an infalli- 
ble method, by the by, of securing popularity 
on a far more extended scale. 

Mr. Malpas was the second son of a prosper- 
ous tradesman in Wapping,—a sickly child. Of 
course, he shrank from active amusement.— 
Hence originated a love of reading, which, in 
his case, as in many others, was mistaken for a 
proof of abilities. Visions of his being a future 
lord chancellor, archbishop of Canterbury, or at 
least an alderman, soon began to stimulate the 
ambition of the little back-parlour where his pa- 
rent’s nightly discussed the profits of the day, 
and the prospects of their family. The end of 
these hopes was a very common one;—at forty, 
Ktichard Malpas was a poor curate in Wiltshire, 
with a wife and six children, and no chance of 
bettering his condition. | He had married for 
love, under the frequent delusion of supposing 
that love will last under every circumstance 
most calculated to destroy it; and, secondly, that 
it can supply the place of every thing else.— 
Many a traveller paused to admire the beauty 
of the curate’s cottage, with the pear-tree whose 
trained branches covered the front; and the gar- 
den where, if there were few flowers, there was 
much fruit; and which was bounded on one side 
by a green field, and on the other by the yet 
greener churchyard. Behind stood the church, 
whose square tower was covered with ivy ofa 
hundred years growth. Two old yews over- 
shaded the little gate; and rarely did the sun- 
set glitter on the small panes of the Gothic win- 
dows without assembling halfthe children in the 
hamlet, whose gay voices and ringing laughter 
were in perfect unison with a scene whose chief 
characteristic was cheerfulness. But as whoso 
could have lifted up the ivy would have seen 
that the wall was mouldering beneath; and who- 
so could have looked from the long, flower-fill- 
ed grass, and the glad and childish occupants of 
the rising mound, to the dust and ashes that lay 
perishing below; so who could have looked in- 
tothe interior of that pretty cottage would have 
seen regret, want and despondency. 

Other sorrows soften the heart—poverty har- 
dens it. Nothing like poverty for chilling the 
affections and repressing the spirits. Its an- 
noyances are all of the small and mean order; 
its regrets all of a selfish kind; its presence is 
perpetual; and the scant meal, and the grudged 
fire, are repeated day by day; yet who can be- 
come accustomed tothem? Mr. and Mrs, Mal- 
pas had long since forgotten their youth; and 
if ever they referred to their marriage, on his 
part it was to feel, too late, what a drawback it 
had been to his prospects, and to turn in his 


|} mind all the college comforts and quiet of 


which his ill-fated union had deprived him. 
Norwas his wife Without her regrets. A wo- 
man always exaggerates her beauty and its in- 
fluence when they are past; and it was a per- 
petual grief to think what her pretty face might 
have done for her. As the children grew up, 


each pauper per annum, or 56} cents per week. 


discomfort increased; breakfast, dinner—sup- 


per was never attempted,—instead of assem- 
bling an affectionate group, each ready with 
some slight tale of daily occurrence, to which 
daily intercourse gives such interest, these 
meals were looked forward to with positive fear. 
There was never quite enough for all; and the 
very regret of the parents, took, as isa common 
case, the form of scolding. When Haley tried 
Serena’s temper, he forgot the worst, the real 
trial—want; and want, too, felt more for others 
than for yourself. The mother’s vanity, too, 
and what mother is without vanity for her chil- 
dren’—was a constant grievance. It was hard 
that hers should be the worst-dressed in the 
village. Inher, the distress of their circum- 
stances took the form of perpetual irritability-— 
that constant peevishness which frets over every 
thing; while in Mr. Malpas it wore the provok- 
ing shape of sullen indifference. 

In the midst of all this, Hester grew up;-— 
but there are some natures nothing can spoil. 
The temper wasas sweet as if it had not breath- 
ed the air of eternal quarrellings; the spirits as 
gay as if they had not been tried by the wear- 
ing disappointment of being almost always ex- 
erted in vain. She had ever something to do 
—something to suggest; and when the present 
was beyond any actual remedy, she could at 
least look forward; and this she did with a gaie- 
ty and an energy altogether contagious. Eve- 
rybody has some particular point on which 
they pique themselves; generally something 
which ill deserves the pride bestowed upon it. 
Richard Malpas particularly prided himself on 
never having stooped to conciliate his relations, 
who had both felt, and very openly expressed, 
the anger of disappointed hope on his marriage. 
His brother had lived and died in his father’s 
shop; perhaps, as his discarded relative formed 
no part of his accounts, he had forgotten his 
very existence. On his death, shop and pro- 
perty were left to his sister Hester; or, as she 
was now called, Mrs. Hester Malpas. After a 
few years, during which she declared that she 
was cheated by everybody,—though it must be 
confessed that the year’s balance told a differ- 
ent story every Christmas,—she sold her inter- 
est in the shop, and retiring to a small house in 
the same street, resolved on making her old age 
comfortable. It is very hard to give up a fa- 
vourite weak point; but to this sister Mr. Malpas 
at length resolved on applying for assistance; he 
had at least the satisfaction of keeping the step 
a secret from his wife. Hester was his confi- 
dant,—Hester the sole admirer of ‘his beautiful 
letter? Hester put it in the post-office; and 
Hester kept up his hopes by her own; and 
Hester went every day, even before it was 
possible an anwser could arrive, to ask, * Any 
letter for my father?’ for Mr. Malpas, fearing, 
in spite of his sanguine confidant, the probabi- 
lity of a refusal, had resolved that the letter 
should not be directed to his own house. Any 
domestic triumph, that the advice of writing, 
so often urged, had been taken too late, was by 
this means averted. 

The day of the actual return of post passed, 
and brought no anwser; but the next day saw 
Hester flying with breathless speed towards 
the little fir-tree copse, where her father awaited 
her coming. She held a cetter in her hand. 
Mr. Malpas snatched it from her. He at once 
perceived that it was double, and post-paid.— 
This gave him courage to open it, and the first 
thing he saw was the half of a bank-note for 
twenty pounds. T6 Hester this seemed inex 
haustible riches; and even to her father it was a- 
prodigious sum. For the first time she saw the 
tears stand in his eyes. 

“ Read it, child,” said he, in a broken voice. 
Hester kissed him, and was silent fora moment, 
and then proceeded with her task. The hand- 
writing was stiff, ugly, and legible; though the 
letters rather resembled the multiplication table 
than the alphabet. The epistle ran as follows: 

‘* Dear Brother,—Received yours on the 16th 
instant, and reply on the 18th: the delay of one 
post being caused by getting a Bank of England 
note. I send ore half for safety, and the other 
will be sent to-morrow. They can then be 
pasted neatly together. I shan’t go back to old 
grievances, as your folly has been its own pun- 
ishment. If people will be silly enough to mar- 
ry, they must take the consequences. You say 
that your eldest daughter is named after me.— 
Send her up to town and I will provide for her. 
It will be one mouth less to feed. You may 
count on the same sum (twenty pounds) yearly. 
I shall send directions about Hester’s coming 
up; in my next letter. 

‘‘Your affectionate sister, 


Poor Hester gasped for breath when she came 
to herown name. Even her glad temper sank 
at the bare idea of a separation from her pa- 
rents, 

Me, father!”? exclaimed she; “oh! what 
will my mother say?” 

**No; as she always does to anything I pro- 
pose,” said her father. 

To this Hester made no reply. She had long 
felt silence was the only answer to such excla- 
mations. For once, like her father, Hester 
dreaded to return home. ‘Is it possible,” 


thought she, “ we can be taking $0 much money” 


home so slowly?” and she loitered even more 


than her father. Hester had yet to learn that 
no earthly advantage comes without its draw- 
back. At length the silence was broken, and 
Hester listened with conviction, and a good fit 
of crying, to the many advantages her whole 
family were to derive from her adoption by her 
aunt. Still, “What will my mother say?” was 
the only answer she could give. 

When we expect the worst, it never happens. 
Mrs. Malpas caught at the idea of Hester’s go- 
ing to town with an eagerness which inflicted 
on poor Hester the severest pang she had ever 
known. ‘* And is my mother so ready to part 
with me?” was a very bitter thought. Still, 
if she could have read that mother’s heart, she 
would have been comforted. It was the excess 
of affection that made the sacrifice easy. All 
the belief in the sovereign power of a pretty 
face,—all the imagination which Mrs. Malpas 
had long ceased to exercise for herself,—were 
exerted for her daughter. Like all people who 
have lived their whole life in the country, she 
had the most unreal, the most magnificent ideas 
of London. Once there, and Hester’s future 
fortune was certain. Besides, she had another 
reason, which, however, from the want of confi- 
dence which ran through the whole family, she 
kept to herself. There was a certain handsome 
youth, the son of a neighboring farmer, between 
whom and Hester she thought the more distance 
the better. She had suffered too much from a 
love match herself, to entertain the least kind- 
ness towards sucha step. The faults we our- 


selves commit are always those to which we are 


most unforgiving. Hester herself had never 
thought about what the feeling was which made 
her blush whenever she met Frank Horton. No 
girl everdoes. It was shyness, not deception, 
that made her avoid even the mention of his 
name. The word love had never passed be- 
tween them. Still the image of her early play- 
mate was very frequent amid the regrets with 
which she regarded leaving her native place.— 
The next day brought the second letter from 
Mrs. Hester Malpas. It contained the other 
half of the bank note; and as it never seemed to 
have crossed the good lady’s mind that there 
could be an objection to her proposed adoption, 
she had made every arrangement for her jour- 
ney the following week. She had taken her 
place in the coach, stated her intention of meet- 
ing her at the inn, and hoped that she worked 
well at her needle. There was little preparation 
tobe made. Heraunt had said, “that she could 
come with only the clothes on her back,” and 
she was taken very nearly at her word. 

The evening before her departure, she went 
for a solitary walk, lingering amid all her old 
favourite haunts. Her spirits were worn out 
and dejected. It jarred cruelly upon her af- 
fectionate temper to find that her absence was 
matter of rejoicing to her whole family. The 


children, naturally enough, connected Hester’s _ 


departure with the new indulgences, the result 
of theiraunt’s gift; and childhood is as selfish 


from thoughtlessness as age is from calculation. . 


Her parents merged in the future that present 
which weighed so heavily upon poor Hester.— 
She was stooping, with tearful eyes, to gather 
some wild flowers in the hedge, when Frank 
Horton, who had joined her unperceived, gath- 
ered them for her. 

“And so, Hester, you are going to London, 
and will soon forget all your old friends.” Hes- 
ter had no voice to assure him that she should 
not. Her silence gave her companion the bet- 
ter opportunity of expressing his regrets, dou- 
bly touching to the affectionate girl, who had 
just been thinking that her departure was la- 
mented by noone. Hester’s heart was so full 
of love and sorrow, that it was impossible for 
some not to fall to his share; and they parted, 
if not with a positive promise, yet with a hope 


that their future life would, in some way or oth- + 


er, be connected together. ‘ 


It was a sleepless night with the young r 


‘*Hester Maras.” | 


veller; and she awoke from a confused 
| which blended together familiar obje 
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thousand fantastic combinations. She awakened 
up suddenly, and the first object on which her 
eyes opened was her mother—the mother she 
had thought almost unkind—seated weeping by 
the bedside. Not all Mrs. Malpas’s brilliant 
visions of the future could console, when it 
came to the actual parting. She bent over the 
fair and innocent face which looked so child-like 
asleep, in an agony of fear and love. ‘To-mor- 
row, and the music of that ready footstep would 
be silent in their house—to-morrow, and those 


«sweet eyes would no more meet her.own with 
4 


heir peculiar bright, yet watchful look. A little 


-* corded box was on the floor; she turned away 


\ 


, but still Hester could not 


from it, and burst into tears. It was the last 
suppressed sob that had roused her daughter. 
In a moment Hester was up, and weeping on 
her mother’s neck; and yet, sad as were the 
tears, they were pleasant when compared with 
those with which she had cried herself to sleep. 

It was later than they had supposed; and the 
sound of the church clock striking five made 
them start; and Hester with a trembling hand, 
began to dress. In half an hour the London 
coach would pass, and there were some fields 
between them and the high road. This last 
half hour showed Hester how truly she was 
beloved. The youngest child neglected the 
breakfast; and while her father pressed her to 
eat, he could not eat himself. All felt move- 
ment a relief,--all accompanied her to the gate 
where they were to wait for the coming stage. 
They had scarcely reached the road, when the 
guard’s horn was heard in the distance. The 
coach appeared,—it stopped,—Hester took her 
place behind—and again the horses were at full 
speed. The young traveller looked back, but 

er head was dizzy with the rapid and unaccus- 
tomed motion. ‘The little group, that stood 
watching, swam before her sight. Still she 
saw them, and she did not feel quite alone.— 
Tears shut them out,—she took her handker- 
chief; it was raised scarce an instant, but a ra- 
pid turn in the road shut them out from her lin- 
gering and longing gaze. 

The gvard, under whose especial charge she 
had been placed, did his best to console her; 
but found the attempt vain, and as he had chil- 
dren of his own, thought it all very proper that 
a daughter should cry at parting with her pa- 
rents. He left her to the full indulgence of 
her tears. Nothing could well be more dreary 
than the journey was to poor Hester. The 
bright morning soon clouded over, and a small, 
drizzling rain covered every object that might 
have diverted her attention, with a thick, dull 
mist. Such asad and monotonous day leaves 
nothing to tell; and Hester found herself be- 
wildered, cold, tired, hungry, and wretched, in 
the inn-yard where the coach stopped. Such 
a scene of confusion had never before met her 
sight; and she stood hopeless and frightened 
precisely in the place where the guard had help- 
ed her to alight, without idea, or even a care, of 
what would happen to her next. She was roused 
by some one at her elbow inquiring ‘for the 
young woman that Mrs. Hester Malpas, expect- 
ed;’ and in a moment the guard had consigned 
her tothe care of a stranger. It was a neigh- 
bour whom her aunt had sent to meether. Mr. 
Lowndes asked her how she did, received no 
answer, made up his mind that she was stupid 

rcshy, considered that to talk was no part of 

isagreement with Mrs. Malpas, and hurried 
along the streets as fast as possible. The noise, 
the multitude of houses, the haste, the silence, 
made poor Hester’s heart die within her. She felt 
indeed that she was come to a strange land, and 
grew more and more wretched at every narrow 
street through which they passed. At length 
her conductor stopped at a door, Hester start- 
ed at the sound of the knocker. She was as- 
tonished at her guide’s audacity in making such 
a noise, though, Heaven knows, it was buta 
tame, meagre sort of rap after all. 

‘I have brought your niece safe,’ said Mr. 
Lowndes; ‘and good night in a hurry.’ 

*Won’t you walk in and have some supper” 
said a voice so harsh that it gave an invitation 
the sound of a dismissal. 

‘No, no; some other night. I and my mistress 
will look in together.’ 

Hester was sorry to part with him; she felt so 
desolate, that even the companionship of half an 
hour was something like a claim to an acquain- 
tance. 

*Come in, child,’ said the same forbidding 
voice; and a hand laid-upon her arm conducted 
her into a small but comfortable looking par- 
lour. The light cheered, the warmth revived, 
muster resolution 

enough to look up. . 


scarcely a month passed without some useful present, 


—~ 


*Can’t the girl speak” 
Hester tried to murmur some inarticulate | 
sounds, but gave up the attempt in despair and 
tears. 

‘ Poor thing! come take a seat; you will be 


better after supper.’ 


have any—colour was all very well in the country, 
A year passed away unmarked by any occurrence, | 


when, one summer afternoon, as Hester was taking: 


her aceustomed walk, she heard her name suddenly ter,’ said her companion, gazing earnestly and sadly 
pronounced. 


She tarned, and saw Frank Horton. 
‘I have been watching for you,’ said he, hastily 


composed of a small secluded village,and a few streets 
in a dull and anfrequented part of London--leavi 

England seemed like leaving life itself. ‘Yes, Hes. 


on her pale and anxious face, * 1 go on board to-day 
—I cannot stay here--I am off to America—I have 


And the old lady be- drawing her arm within his; and hurrying her done very wrong in renewing my acquaintance with 


gan to bustle about, and scold the servant for along, ‘thesetwo hours. I was atraid you would -you—but, with all my faults, 1 do love you, Hester, 


not bringing in the supper before it was pos- 
sible. 

‘Take off your bonnet.’ 

Hester obeyed; and the readiness with which | 
this slight act was performed,together, perhaps, 
with the trace of crying very visible on the face, | 
had a favourable effect on her hostess, who part- | 
ed her hair on her forehead, and said, with 
much kindness of manner, ‘Your hair is the co- 
lour mine used to be—scarcely, I think, so 
long:—I used to be celebrated for my head of 
hair.? And the complacency with which the 
elderly dame reverted to the only personal grace 
she had ever possessed diffused itself over her 
whole manner. Hester now looked at her aunt, 
who was the very reverse of what she had im- 
agined: she had always thought she would be 
like her father, ane fancied a tall, dark, and 
handsome face. Nosuch thing. Mrs, Hester 
Malpas was near sixty (her niece had left age 
quite out of her calculation,) and was little,thin, 
harsh-featured, and of that whole sharp and 
shrewish appearance so often held to be the 
characteristic of singlehood. She was, how- 
ever, very kind to her young guest—only once 
spoke to her rather sharply tor not eating the 
nice supper which she had provided, observing 
“that now-a-days young people where so whim- 
sical;’ adding however, immediately afterwards, 
‘Poor thing! Idaresay you are thinking of 
home.’ She lighted Hester herself to the little 
room which she was henceforth to consider her 
own, and bade her good night, saying, ‘1 am 
a very early person, but never mind about 
to-morrow morning—I have no doubt you will 
be very sleepy.’ And certainly Hester’s head 
was scarcely on her pillow before she was 
asleep. 


Never was a change so complete as that which 
now took place in Hester’s lite. Nothing could 
be more dull, more monotonous, than her exis- 
tence:—the history of one day might serve for all. 
They rose very early;—people who have nothing to 
do always make the day as long as_possible:—they 
breakiasted—the same eternal two rolls, and a plate 
of thin bread and butter. After some time Hester 
was intrusted with the charge of washing the break- 
fast-things--a charge ot no small importance, con- 
sidering that her aunt regarded those small china 
teacups as the apple of her eye; then she read aloud 
the chapters and psalms of the day—then sat down 
to some task of interminable needle work—then din- 
ner--then (atter a few weeks’ residence had couvine- 
ed Mrs, Malpas that her niece required exercise and 
might, be trusted) she was allowed to walk for two 
hours—then came tea—the cups were washed again 
—then the work-basket was resumed—and Mrs. 
Hester told long stories of her more juvenile days 
—stories which, however, differed strangely from 
those treasured up by most elverly gentiewomen, 
whose memory is most tenacious of former con- 
quests; but the reminiscences in which Mrs. Hester 
delighted to indulge were of the keen bargains she 
had driven, and the fortunate sales which she had 
effected. Had she talked of her feelings, Hester, like 
most girls, would have listened with all the patience 
of interest. Av unhappy attachmeut is irrcsistibie 
to the imagination of eighteen; but with these tender 
and arithmetical recollections it was impossible for 
any young woman to sympathize, —however, she lis- 
tened very impatiently—supper came at nine—and 
they went to bed atten. Sometimes a neighbour of 
Mrs. Malpas’s own standing dropped in, and every- 
thing on the table was, if possible, found more fault 
with chan usual. ‘Thetruth was, that Mrs, Hester 
Malpas had the best heartand worst temper in the 
world, and she made the one an excuse for the other. 
Hester was grateful, and thought she was content— 
while her constant attention to her aunt’s slightest 
wish, the unvarying sweetness of her temper, won 
upon the old woman more than she would have 
acknowledged, even to herself. She scolded her, it 
isirue, because she scolded every body; but she 
felt a really strong affection for her, which showed 
itself in inceasing kindness to her family, and 


and which Hester had the pleasure of packing, di- 
recting, and sending off by the very coach which 
had brought herselt toLondon. ‘Yhat dreary and 
terrible inn-yard was now connected with her 
pleasing moments. Suill this was but a weary life 
for a girl of nineteen, and Hester’s sweet laugh 
grew an unfrequent sound, and her bright cheek 
lost its rich colour. The neighbours said that 
Mrs. Malpas was worrying her niece to death.— 
This was not true. Mrs. Malpas was both fond 
of and kind to her niece in her way, and, had 
she noted the alieration, would have been the first 
to be anxious about her; but Hester’s increasing si- 
lence and gravity were rather recommendations, and 
as to her looking pale, why she never had any colour 
herself, and she didnot see why her niece should 


not come out; but here you are, prettier than ever!’ | 

Hester walked on, hurried, contused, surprised, | 
but delighted. It was not only Frank Horton that 
she was glad to sce, but he brought with hima whole | 
host of all her dearest remembrances—all her hap-— 
piest hours came too—she faltered halt a dozeo 
ried questions, and all about home. Frank Horton 
seemed, however, more desirous to talk about her- 
self; he was eager in his expressicns, and Hester. 
was too little accustomed to flattery not to find it 
sweet. She prolonged her walk to the utmost, and 
when they separated, she had promised, first, that 
she would meet him the following day. It was with 
a heavy heart Hester bent over her work that even- 
ing. One, two, three days went by, and each day 
she met Frank Horton; the fourth, as she entered the 
parlour with her bonnet ou, to ask, as was her cus- 
tom, if her aunt wanted anything out, ‘ No,’ said 
Mrs. Malpas, her harsh voice raised to its highest 
and harshest key, ‘you ungrateful, deceittul girl! I 
know what you want to go out for: take off your bon- 
net this moment, for out of the house you don’t stir. 
Your young spark won’t see you for one while, | 
can tell him.” 

Mechanically Hester obeyed: she took off her bon- 
net, and satdown. She knew she had done wrong, 
and she was far too unpractised in it to attempt a de- 
fence. Pale and trembling, she only attempted to 
conceal her tears. A few kind words, a tone of 
gentle remonstrance, and Mrs, Malpas might have 
moulded her to her will; but she was too angry, and 
reproach after reproach was showered upon the un- 
happy girl, till she could bear it no longer, and she 
lett the room. Her aunt called her back, but she did 
not return, This was Hester’s first act of open dis- 
obedience, and the indignation it exeited was pro- 
portioned to the offence. Three more miserable 
days made up the week; taunts, reproaches ot every 
kind were lavished upon her—aud what she felt more 
keenly was, that every person who came near the 
house was treated with an account of her falsehood 
and ingratitude, till atlast Mr. Lowndes, the very 
person who gave the information, could not help ex- 
claiming. ‘Lord, Mrs. Hester! she is not the first 
girl who did not tell every time she went out to meet 
her sweetheart.’ 

If Hester was not the first girl, it would not be her 
aunt’s faul if she was not the last—for not one mo- 
ment in the twelve hours was there a cessation from 
the perpetual descant ou the heinousness of her of- 
fence. On the Saturday night, after she had gone 
into her own room, the servant girl came up softly, 


and, giving her a letter, said, ‘Come, miss, don’t | 


take on So—I am sure no good will come of mistress’s 
parting two true lovers; but dear, she never had one 
of her own—and such a handsome young man—but, 
Lord! is that her calling?’ and the girl darted off, 
leaving Hester the letter. 


A thrill of delight lighted up ber pale face as 
she opened the precious epistle. Under any cir- 
cumstances, what happiness, what an epoch in exis- 
tence is the first love-letter!—and to Hester, who 
would have been thankful to a stranger for one word 


very truly and dearly. It was hard to leave my 
native country, and not leave one behind who would 
say * God bless you!’ when I left—or give me one 
kind thought when far, faraway. lLask for no pro- 
mise, Hester; but when L return, altered I hope for 
the better in every way, you will find Hester Mal- 
pas has been my hope and my object.’ 

She could say nothing—the surprise of this de- 
parture overwhelmed every other feeling. She walk. 
ed with him in silence—she listened to his words, 
and felt a vague sort of satisfaction in his expressions 
of attachment and fidelity, but she answered only by 
tears. Frank was the first to see the necessity of 
their parting. He accompanied her back to her 
aunt’s, and Hester let herself in,as she had the 
key of the back door. He followed her into the 
passage—he clasped her to his heart, and turned 
hastily away. Hester was not aware that he was gone 
till she heard the door close after him; she wanted 
consolation—it would have been a relief to have 
spoken to any one—she felt half inclined to seek 
her aunt and confess the meeting, but her courage 
failed, and she burried into her own little room, 
where she was soon lost in a confused reverie,which 
blended her aunt’s anger and Franks departure toge- 
ther. 

Leaving her to the enjoyment (as people are said 
to enjoy a bad state of health) of her solitary and 
melancholy reverie, we will follow the worthy Mr. 
Lowndes out of church, who, leaving bis wife to hare 
ry home about dinner, declared his intention of pay 
ing Mrs. Hester Malpas a visit. ‘The fact was, he 
had missed Hester from her accustomed place in 
chureh—thought that she was still kept prisoner to 
the house, and considering her to have been punish- 
ed quite long enough, resolved to speak a word in 
her favour to her aunt. He knocked at the door, but 
instead of being letin with that promptitude which 
characterised all the movements of Mrs. Hester’s 
household, he was kept waiting; he knocked again, 
still no answer. At this moment, just as Mr. Lown- 
les’ temper was giving more way than the door, the 
servant girl came up, who had loitered longer on 
her way from church, arrived, and let them in to- 
gether. She threw open the parlour door, but in- 
stantly sprung back with a scream. Mr. Lowndes 
advanced, but he, too, started back with an excla- 
mation of horror. ‘The girl caught hold of hisarm, 
and both stood trembling for a moment, ere they 
mustered courage enough to enter that fated and 
fearful room. ‘The presence of death is always aw- 
ful, but death, the sudden and the violent, has a ter 
ror far beyond common and natural fear, The poor 
old lady was lying with her face on the floor, and 
the manner of her death was instantly obvious: a vio- 
lent blow on tae back of the head had fractured the 
skull, and a dark red stain marked the clean white 
cap, whence the blood was slowly trickling. They 
raised the body, and placed it inthe large arm chair, 
the customary seat of the deceased. “Good God! 
where is Miss Hester?” exclaimed Mr. Lowndes. 
The servant girl ran into the passage, and called at 
the foot of the stairs: she had not courage to ascend 


ot kindness, what must not the page have seemed 
whose every word was tenderness? Frank wrote to 
say he knew how she had been confined to the house 
—-that he had kept purposely out of the way—and 
that he entreated her to meet him as she went to 
chureh the following Sunday—that he had some- 
thing very important to tell her—and that he would 
never ask her to meet him again. Hester wondered 
in her own mind whether she should be allowed to 
go to church—trembling at the idea of thus profan- 
ing the Sabbath—half resolved to confess sll to her 
aunt—then found her courage sink at the idea of that 
aunt’s severity—read the letler over again—and de- 
termined to meet him, She was late the ensuing 
morning, when Mrs. Hester came into her room 
and exclaimed angrily, **So I suppose, as your spark | 
has taken himseli off, you do not want to go out? | 
Please to make haste and get ready for chureh—I 

am sure you have need to pray for your sins.’ 

Hester had not courage to reply. She dressed; 
and, alter telling her she ought to be ashamed of | 
making herself such a figure with erying, Mrs. 
Malpas dismissed both her and the servant to church. 
Very infirm, she herself rarely left the house, but 
used to read the service in the parlour, which was 
her sitting-room. 

Trembling and miserable, Hester proceeded in 
the direction indicated by her lover; he was there 
before her,—and with scarcely a word, she followed 
him till they reached a more remote street, where, 
at least, neither were known. As they walked along, 
half Hester’s attention had been given to the bell 
tolling for church; suddenly it ceased, and the silence 
smote upon the heart, Never before had she heard 
that bell cease but within the walls of that sacred 
edifice. 

‘Oh pray make haste; what can you have to say? 
I shall be so late in church!’ exclaimed she, breath- 
less with haste and agitation. 

‘I shall not detain you again,’ replied he in a low 
voice. ‘Hester, I could not leave England without bid- 
ding you farewell, perhaps for ever!’ She clung to 
hisarm. To one who had never made but a single 
journey in all her life—whose idea of the world was 


them. There was at first no answer—she called 
again—the door of Hester’s apartment was opened 
slowly, and a light but hesitating step was heard.— 
**Miss Hester! oh! Miss Hester, come down to your 
aunt.” Hester’s faint and broken voice answered, 
**Not yet, not yet—I cannot bear it.” 


Fatally were these words remembered against her. 
That evening saw the untortunate girl confined to 
a solitary cell in Newgate. We shall on'y give the 
brief outline of the evidence that first threw, and then 
fixed the imputation of guilt upon her. It was evie 
dent that the murderer, whoeverhe was, had entered 
by the door: true, the window was open, but had 
arly one entered through it there must have been the 
trace of footsteps on the little flower-bed of the small 
garden in front. The house, too, had been rifled by 
one who appeared to know it well, while nothing 
but the most portable articles were taken—the few 
spoons, the old lady’s watch, and whatever money 
there might have been, for not a shilling even was to 
be found any where. A letter, however, was found 
from Mr. Malpas to his sister, mentioning that Frank 
Horton, who had long been very wild, had been 
forced to quit the neighbourhood in consequence of 
having been engaged in an affray with some game- 
keepers, and it was*supposed that poaching was the 
least crime of the gang with whom he had been 
connected. The epistle concluded by a hope very 
earnestly expressed, that if, as common report went, 
Frank had gone up to London, he might not meet 
with Hester, and begging if he attempted to renew 
the acquaintance, a stop should be put to it at onee. 
It was proved that Hester had met this young man 
several times in secret, the last in defiance of her 
aunt’s express prohibition; that instead of going to 
church she had met him, and he had been seen leav- 
ing the house with all possible haste about the very 
time the murder had been committed, and he was 
traced to the river side. Two vessels had that morn- 
ing sailed for America, but it was impossible to 
learn whether he was a passenger in either. Hes- 
ter’s own exclamation, too, seemed to confirm every 
suspicion, so did her terror, her confusion, and her 


bewildered manner. Every body said that she look 
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ed so guilty, and the — inquest brought ina 
ict for her committal. 
<= pa a fine summer evening when Mr. — 
and his family were seated, some in the porch © 
the cottage, while the younger children were scat- 
tered about the garden. ‘There was an se ge 
of cheerfulness in the face of the parents very a ° 
ferent to the harsh, hard despondency of a twelve- 
month since; and Hester, as her mother always 
rognosticated she would, had indeed brought a 
Cicssing on her family. Many an anxious gianee 
was cast down the road, for to-day the post came 10, 
and one of the boys had been despatched to the vil- 
lage to see if there was a letter from Hester. ‘The 
child was soon discovered running at full speed, and 
a letter was in his hand. ‘It is not my sister's 
hand-writing,” said he, 
pointment, Mr. Malpas opened the epistle, which 
was from’Mr. Lowndes, and broke kindly, though 
abruptly, his daughter’s dreadtul situation. The un- 
happy father sunk back senseless in his seat, and in 
care for bis recovery, Mrs. Malpas had a brief res 
ite—but she, too, had to learn the wretched truth. 
Zarly next morning Mr Malpas woke from the 
brief but heavy sleep of complete exhaustion; the 
cold grey light glared in from the window—he start- 
ed from his sest, for he had never gone to bed—it 
was but a moment’s oblivion, for the whole truth 
rose terrible and distinct. In such a state solitude 
was no relief, and he sought his wife to consult with 
her on the uccessity of his going to London. He 
found only his other "daughter, who had scarcely 
courage to tell him that her mother had already de- 
arted for town, and to give him the few scarcely 
le ible lines which his wife had left. 

‘he next evening, and Mrs. Malpas had found 
her way to the cell of her unhappy child, All was 
over—she had been tried and found guilty, not of the 
actual murder, but of abetting and concealing it, and 
the following morning was the one appointed when 
the sentence of the law was to be carried into effect. 
‘This is not Hester!” exclaimed Mrs. Malpas, 
when she entered the cell; andeven fro a mother’s 
lips the ejaculation might be excused, so little re- 
semblance was there between the pale emaciated 
creature before her, and the bright and blooming girl 
with whom she had parted. Hester was seated on 
the side of the iron bedstead—her hands clasping 
her knees, rocking herself to and fro, with alow mo- 
notonous moun, which would rather have seemed to 
indicate bodily pain, than mental anguish, Her long 
hair—that long and beautiful brown hair of which 

Sher mother had been so proud—hung dishevelled 
over her shoulders, but more than halt of it was grey. 
Her eyes were dim and sunk in her head, and looked 


1® straight forward, with a blank stupid expression. — 


Her mother whispered her name—Hester mae no 
answer; she took one of her hands—the prisoner 
drew it pettishly away. ‘That live-long night the 
mother watched by her child—but that child never 
knew her again. After some time she seemed sooth- 
ed by those kind and gentle caresses, but she never 
Sgave the slightest token of knowing from whom they 
ame, 

Morning arrived at last. With what loathing hor- 
ror did Mrs. Malpas watch the dim grey light mark 
he dull outline of the grated window! The morn- 
Mpog reddened, and as the first crimson touched Hes- 
mter’s face as it rested sleeping on her motier’s shoul- 
ler, somewhat of its former beauty came back to that 
air young face. She slept long, though it wasa dis- 
urbed and convulsive slumber. She was roused by 
noise in the passage—bolt and bar fell heavily: 
here was the sound of many steps—strange dark 
aces appeared at the door. ‘hey came to take the 
risoner to the place of execution! The men ap- 

@proached Hester—they raised her from her seat-- 
Wpiey bound her round childish arms behind her.— 
@p he mother clung to her child, but that child clung 
otin return. Mrs. Malpas sunk, though still re- 
siniog her hold, on the floor, With what humanity 
uch ao office permitted, they disengaged her grasp 
-they bore away the unresisting prisoner—-the door 
losed, and the wretched mother had looked upon 
er child for the last time. 

It was about « twelvemonth after the execution of 
lester Malpas that the family were seated again, on 
fine summer evening, round the door of their cot- 
age; but a dreadiul alteration had taken place in all, 
he father and mother looked bowed down to the 
ry earth--the very children shrank away if a stran- 
r passed by. Mr. Malpas had inher:ted his sis- 
Pr’s property, much more considerable than had 
ven been supposed; but though necessity forced its 
se, he loathed it like a carse. An anusual sight 
ow—~the postman was seen approaching—-he brougut 
Hr. Malpas a newspaper, He shuddered as he took 
» for he knew Mr. Lowndes’s hand writing again. 
© opened it mechanically, and a large “ read this” 
rected his attention toa particular paragraph. It 
e's the confession of a Jew watchmaker, who had 
get been executed for barglary; and, among other 

imes, he stated that he was the real murderer of 

rs. Hester Malpas, for which a young woman, her 

ice, had been executed. He had entered the win- 

bw by means of a plank thrown from the garden 

iling to the casement, when with one blow he 

lady, who was _ Mr. Mal- 

+ no further—the thick and blinding tears 

the paper---he could not.read it aloud, 

€ put it into his wife’s hands, with a broken 
heulation, “Thank God, she was innosent!” 

facts of the Jew committing themmurder, 

. niece being hanged, are perfectly 

“ ppened in Wapping some forty years 


EXRTACTS 

From Foreign Journals received at this Office. 

A Quip Pro Quo.—“ There is more joy (’tis 
said,) in heaven over the sinner that repenteth than 
over ninety-nine just persons who need no repent- 
ance.’’ Influenced by this divine example, it is with 
great satisfaction we hail symptoms of repentance in 
a Brougham and a lay impropriator of tithes, for the 
odious imputations cast on the Rev, Edward Heelis 
by his tithe proctor, the said Mr. James Brougham 
lu return for his submissiveness and patient endu- 
rance of insult, ithas been thought proper to apply 
a Salve to the wound thus inflicted, and the reverend 


with a blank look of disap-. 


object of these contumelies has accordingly been re- 
compensed by induction to the rich living of Long 
Marton, in Cumberland, by the Lord Chancellor. 
Carefully solicitous that nothing good should go out 
_ of the family without an equivalent, his lordship has 
obtained from Lord Thanet permission (no doubt 
for a consideration in kind hereafter to be agreed 
upon, ) to induce the reverend husband of a distant 
rclauion of his own Jady-wife to a couple of good 
livings at a time, namely, the two rectories ot 
Kitkvy Thorne and of Brougham. 


Escape or Six Convicts.—At Sheffield, on Sat- 
urday week, the twenty-six convicts who had been 
sentenced to t ansportation at the sessions, were 
chained two and two together in readiness for their 
removal next morning to Wakefield, another chain 
being intended to joiu the whole in files. Fourteen 
of these men were thera put into one cell, and twelve 
into another. During the night, six of the fourteen 
managed to effect their escape. As no force appears 
to have been used on the door or lock of the cell, it 
is believed it was never locked on them. ‘Ihe door 
being very heavy and new, it is difficult to open, and 
when the turnkey tried if all was safe, it is conjec- 
tared that the prisoners increased the difficulty of 
opening it by pressing against the same inside.— 
‘They atterwards came out into the yard, and the man 
having left behind the box of tools he had been us- 
ing in riveting on their chains, they proceeded to 
break open the lid for the purpose of obtaining the 
hammer, with which six of them smashed their irons, 
and by means of a clothes prop, managed to scale 
the wall into Waingate. An alarm was given, and 
the remaining eight prevented from following their 
companions, The names of those who escaped are 
John Rayworth, John Smith, Wm. Cocking, con- 
victed of robbing Mrs. Mason’s warehouse, in Brown 
street; ‘Thomas Pearson, tor robbing the office ot the 
Water Works Company; Abraham Lew, for robbe« 
ry at Stubb’s, in Holy-croft; and John Haslam, for 
entering and robbing Mr. Shepherd’s house, in Clay- 
wood. Rayworth «nd Law were sentenced to four- 
teen years each, the remainder to seven years each. 
Lord \\ harneliffe, in passing sentence on three of 
the above-named felons, impressed upon the keep- 
ers the necessity of their being kept separate from 
the other prisoners, and that they should be sent off 
to York with the least possible delay. Immediately 
ou their escape being discovered, the constables pro- 
ceeded to search the various haunts of desperate 
characters in the town, and continued the same 
throughout the night, but without success. Informa- 
tion of the affair was likewise despatched directly to 
the neighboring towns, but we believe the culprits 
have hitherto managed to evade pursuit, and that they 
are now at large. 


Case.—During 
the recent investigation of the case of Palmer, tried, 
‘convicted, and sentenced to transportation, at the 
Middlesex Sessions, for being concerned with others 
in stealing bills of exchange to the amount of £50U0, 
the following extraordinary case of swindling was 
stated:—“ A fellow who was confined within the 
rules of the King’s Bench prison advertised to ad- 
vance money to avy extent, referring applicants to 
an office he had in town. ‘he first day’s advertise- 
ment induced a respectable tradesman, residing near 
Westminster-abbey, to apply for thedoan of £500, 
for the purpose of repairing and altering his pre- 
mises, and extending his trade. He was immediately 
promised the money, the advertiser uaving leit the 
rules, from which he bad no right to emerge, to meet 
him. Two bills were drawn at £250 each, and the 
endorsement of the mother of the tradesman, who 
had retired on a reduced income, procured, In ad- 
ditton to this, the lease of his premises was demand- 
ed as a collateral security. Day alter day objections 
of a frivolous nature were made to several clauses 
in the lease, and when this evasion was worn out 
other excuses were resorted to. At length the swin- 
said, As the geotleraan from whom was to 
have had the money is out of town, and you are in 
a hurry for it, if you will take my own acceptances, 
which I will give you for the amount drawn, to a 
good house, you will there get the money for them: 
but first let us have a memorandum of our having 
exchanged bills to the amount of £500.” The un- 
wary tradesman consented, and an agreement to the 
effect proposed drawn up and signed. ‘The unfor- 
tunate tradesman soon found out that no money could 
be raised on the swindler’s bilis, and the affair end- 
ed by his being obliged to pay his own £500, with- 
out ever having a farthing from the cheating party. 
To add to his misfortune he indicted the swindler; 
the cause was traversed, and ultimately tried before 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, 
when it was decided that the agreement for the ex- 
change of bills made it a“ fair” trading, common 
contracting transaction. Thus the victim of a deep 
laid scheme had to pay heavy law expenses, in ad- 


Grapes anD Piums.—At Berlin grapes are pre- 
served by cutting the bunch when ripe with about 
one foot of the wood above and below the toot stalk. 
The ends of the wood are dipped in hot pitch, to 
keep in the moisture, and the bunch is then hung up 
ina dry place. ‘The Queteh plum is preserved till 
March by the following method:—Gather them when 
perfectly ripe and dry; put them in a glass jar or 
bottle, closely tied up, and pitched so as to exclude 
the air, and then bury them in dry soil seven or 
eight teet deep, so as to be out of the reach of any 
change in temperatire or moisture. When taken 
out they must be used immediately, 


NovEL Imposirion.—Yesterday, a woman named 
Boyle was sentenced to 60 days’ confinement in 
Bridewell, tor obtaining money and goods from 
servants by a mode of which we have never before 
heard, but which we are sorry to say is but too 
likely to succeed in cunning hands, if not properly 
guarded against. It appeared that she had been in 
the habit of calling at several houses, and taking one 
of the servant girls aside, whom, perhaps, she had 
never seen betore, whispered to her that she wanted 
a bottle, a gown, or other piece of property, or per- 
haps a piece money. ‘Ihe servant would likely 
stare with astqnishment at her demand, but, on re- 
fusing, is met by the threat thatif she did not com- 
ply, her master or mistress will be told of the last 
artivles shé had given away. The fears of the girls 
have been sometumes so operated upon, that although 
as honest as may be, they have, to prevent even the 
suspicion of guiltin the mind of their superiors, 
which in their eyes would likely be the case by a 
charge brought against them in the manner threat- 
ened, actually become guilty, and made tree with 
the property of their masters, giving it to this auda- 
cious Jezebel, who will perhaps return next day, or 
as often as she pleases alter that, and now with some 
ground for her threat of her information, will obtain 
article after article untit the girl is dismissed for 
dishonesty, and her character rendered worthless, 
On Thursday she had called upona servant girl in 
Forth-street in the manner described, but who, con- 
scious of her innocence, allowed her to carry her 
threat of informing her mistress into effect, and af- 
terwards had her apprehended by the police, when 
she met with the award we have mentioned. Un- 
fortunately every girl has not the noble spirit of the 
one in question, and many of them allow themselves 
to he guiled and misled, thoughtlessly and foolishly 
enough, though too successtully, but after this cau- 
tion we should hope that this species of imposition 
will be guarded against, and met with that deter- 
mined resistance which influenced the girl in Forth 
street.— Scotchman of Saturday. 


Dovrirut Winow.—The clerk of a large parish, 
not five miles from Bridgeport Salop, perceiving a 
female crossing the churchyard in a widow’s garb, 
with a watering can and bundle, had the curiosity to 
follow her, and he discovered her to be Mrs.— ; 
whose husband had not long been interred. The 
following cenversation took place: “Ah! Mrs 
What are you going to do with your watering can?” 
“Why, Mr. P.——, L have begged a few hayseeds, 
which I have in my bundle, and am going to sow 
them upon my poor husband’s grave, and have 
broughta little water wit me, to make them spring.” 
The clerk replied: ‘*You haveno occasion to do 
that, as the grass will soon grow upon it.? ** Ah! 
Mr. P , that may be; but do you know my poor 
husband, who now hes here, made me promise him 
on his death bed I would vever marry again till the 
grass had grown over his’ grave; and having nad a 
good offer made me,! dinna wishto break my word, 
or be kept as | am.” 


Montcomeny.—To write the iife of James Mont- 
gomery, would be to compose something like a ro- 
macce. He was born at Irvine, in Ayrshire, Nov. 
4th, 1771; his tather, a Moravian preacher, removed 
him, at the age of four years, to Antrim, in Ireland; 
he remained there for a year, and was then transfer- 
red to the Moravian seminary at Fulnick, in York- 
shire, to be educated, whilst his father and mother 
sailed to the West Indies, for the purpose of instruct- 
ing the negroes of Barbadoes. His parents perished 
in this venturods mission, and the young puet was 
matured and instructed by the good and generous 
Moravians. The state in which he was kept was not 
a little monastic; for ten years he was secluded from 
the world: but the result was admirable scholarship 
—and, what the brethren litle perhaps expected, a 
resolution to be a poet. At ten years of »ge he wasa 
writer of verses: at fourteen he had filled two volumes 
with his attempts, and the Moravian brotherhood 
concluding that out of such materials it was in vain 
to try to make a missionary, had him articled first to 
one tradesman, then to another; the young author 
disliked business or restraint, and, having grown up 
almost to manhood, resolved to seek something for 
himself. He accordingly, in the year 1792, associat- 
ed himself with the editor of the Sheffield Register, 
a journal vehement in the cause of public freedom; 
a clergyman wrote a song in honour of the fall of the 
Bastile: Montgomery boldly printed it, aad in 1795 
was fined twenty pounds, and imprisoned for three 
months in York Castle. On his release he wrote an 
account of a riot in Sheffield, in which two men 
were killed; an indictment for a libel was the conse- 
quence; he was fined thirty pounds, and sent for six 
months to prison. The magistrate at whose instiga- 
tion he was prosecuted, relented afterwards of his 
conduct, and sought, by public attention, to efface all 
remembrance of his sufferi 


of a jail, that he wrote what he called ‘* Prison 
Amusements”—a series of poems sometimes light 
and airy, and occasionally serious and mournful— 
they were published in 1797, ‘i he retired leisure of 
Scarborough afforded him an opportunity of com- 
posing “ The Ocean,” a poem: this was in 1805, and 
in 1806 the injuries of Switzerland inspired him with 
the idea of giving a picture of the misery to which a 
Swiss family were driven by the fraternal affection 
of the French. ‘The poem is of a dramatic character, 
and exhibits both ardour and sensibility, though the 
measure is the worst that could be ch sen for tender 
derness or emotion. ‘* The West Indies” followed: 
the poem was published in a most expensive form, 
and such was the demand, that ten thousaud copies 
were sold, In the year 1812, he wrote **’The World 
before the Flood;” though the time was remote, the 
country Welcomed the poem warmly; nor was 
** Greenland,” a poem which gave an account of the 
Moravian missions to that land of frost and snow, 
overlooked, though a fragment; his last extensive 
poem was “ The Pelican Island,” in nine cantos, 
suggested by a passage in the voyage of Captain 
Flinders to New Holland. One of his most popular 
works is called *‘Songs of Zion,” or,in other words, 
versions of the Psalms of David. The verse is gene- 
rally easy and harmonious, but in simplicity and gra- 
phie truth our ancient versions are not approached, 
The merits of Montgomery as a poet must be gather- 
ed from the approbation of the world, and not from 
the opinion of the Edinburgh Review. His thoughts 
are pure and elevated, his diction fluent and harmo- 
nious; he maintains an equal flight, never high, never 
low; he is calm, but not impetuous; has much ten- 
derness, but no ecstacy. In person he is above the 
middle height, with leoks composed and melancholy; 
he is widely esteemed, and in his nature friendl£ 
and obliging.—.dllan Cunningham. 


Onstinate Jury.—On Friday evening last, 
the jury at the sessions, being unable to decide upon 
the merits of a case before them in the box, retired 
at 8 o’clock, under the care of an officer, to a private 
apartment, where they remained discussing the mate 
ter without food, fire, or candle, until halt-past ele- 
ven o’clock the tollowing day, when no decision be 
ing come to, the parties concerned agreed to wiih- 
draw a juror.each party to pay their own costs, The 
question at issue which appeared so much to puzzle 
the brains ot some of the jurors was, whether a per- 
son who had verbally guaranteed the payment of a 
debt, was dound in law to do so, not having given a 
written document to that effect. ‘The learned recor 
der, however, before they-retired, explained to them 
that it was necessary, in order by law to recover a 
debt due under such cireumstances, that the person 
guaranteed should have the undertaking in writing. 
The facts of the ease were these—John Langan, the 
defendant, had contracted with a person, named 
Kiernan, for the latter to do him some stucco work; 
Kiernan being short of the materials for the task, 
went to the plaintiff, Roberts, and at different times 
purchased cement uponcredit. The plaintiff know. 
ing little of Kiernan, hesitated whether or not he 
should furnish him with more on credit; but being 
aware for whom he was performing the work, went 
to Lanagan, and asked him if Kiernan was worthy 
of credit, when Lanagan repliedthat he was, and, in 
an off-lLand manner, said that he would guarantee 
him for a hundred pounds: The plaintiff, satisfied 
with the defendant’s word, eredited Kiernan /28, 
which he neglecting to pay, the action was brought 
to recvver that sum from Lanagan,and the matter ter- 
minated as above stated, much to the discomfort of 
Mr. Ellis, the clerk, and the officers of the court, 
who were compelled to sit up thirteen hours, wait- 
ing to receive the verdict. 


Dreaprut Case or Surcrpk.—On Saturday an ine 
uest was held before Mr. Stirling, at the Hope cof- 
ee house, Lower Rochester street, Connaught square, 
on the body of Mr. J. Pratt, aged 26. The deceased, 
who was a furniture broker, and of respectable con 
nexions, ‘had lately led a gay life, and drunk deep.’ 
He resided with a Mrs. Willis, alias Windsor, who 
kept a certain description of house. On Wednesday 
last the deceased walked into the front bed-room and 
locked the door. In five minutes afterwards the re- 
port of a pistol was heard, and on the door being 
broken open, the deceased was found dead. It ap- 
pears that the deceased was very excited in conse- 
quence of excessive drinking. A letter addressed to 
Mrs. Willis was found in the bed-room. The fol- 
lowing is an extract:—‘* Pray, my dearest Kate, for © 
my soul for the act'which | commit—I know you 
will—l am sure of that—for which God will be good 
to you for thie kindness to one who loved you dearer 
than his life.—\My dear mother—dearer to me but 
one upon earth, that was yourself, my dearest Catha- 
rine. —My tother and sisters, God bless them all— 
father also.” — The jury found a verdict of temporary 
insanity. 

Parsicat Envucation.—Any books wanted to-day? 
said a travelling stationer, as he entered a house in 
town (Glasgow) a few days ago, offering at the same 
time his catalogue for perusal. * No, said the mis- 
tress of the house, we want nane the day. The per- 
ambulatory dispensers of literature are not, however. 
so easily beat off. When defeated on the general 
question, they begin to detail, and if they are profi- 
cients in business, they are sure, from the ap 

ance of the house, the physiognomy of the landlady, 
and other minute collateral circumstances, to know 
what bait will most readily take. So seeing a bevy 


dition to his loss of £500. 


He was, however, so little affected by the rigours 


of young damsels around the table, he stated that he 
had a very valuable work, “Qn the Physical Educa , 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


t 


tion of Daughters.” On the what? said the mistress, | 


enemy,” of which Mr. Wirt then expressed his fears. 


making a dead pause in her culinary operations, and | ‘*It was not the foe » ith which he had been so long 


locking round askance at the man of books. On the 

hysical education of daughters, replied he mildly. | 
Ne, na! said the mistress exultingly, with feelings of | 
conscious reg | at the thoughts of her own) 

ood management. Whun my dochters need pheesic, | 
just gie them a pennyworth o’ salts, and there’s- 
nae mair fyke about it. | 

Lams.—Critics are said to have checked some | 
poetic spirits,and if this be true of any, it is of 
Charles Lamb, who was handled so rudely by the 
critics of the Edinburgh Review, that he forsook the | 
muses, and, direeting his mind to prose, acquired a_ 
reputation, under the name of Exta, not destined | 
soon to die or be forgotten. There is, nevertheless, | 
much quaint feeling in his verses; he has used the | 
style of the good old days of Elizabeth in giving | 
form and utterance to his own emotion; and, though 
often unelevated and prosaic, every line is informed 
with thought, or with some vagrant impulse of fan- 
cy. He was born in 1755, and educated in the school 
of Christ’s Hospital, where he was the companion of 
Coleridge, and distinguished for a quick apprehen- 
sion and a faculty in acquiring knowledge. In his 
earlier days he became acquainted with Southey and 
Wordsworth, which induced some critic, more tn- 
genious than discerning, to number him as a follow- 
er of what is erroneously called the Lake School. 
The tone and impulse of the Lakers are all of our own 
times; the hue and impress of Lamb’s verse of an- 
other age: they are of the country, he is of the town: 
they treat of the affections of unsophisticated life; he 
gives portraits of men whose manners have under- 
gone acity change; records sentiments which are 
the true offspring of the mart and custom house, and 
attunes his measure to the harmony of other matters 
than musical breezes and melodious brooks. His 
prose essays, and sketches of men and manners, are 
ina bolder and happier spirit;there is a quaint vigour 
of language, a fanciful acuteness of observation, and 
such true humanities and noble sensibilities sparkling 
every where, as rank him amongst the most orig nal 
critics of the age. Nor is he otherwise in company 
than he is on paper—his wit is unwearied, and his 
gentleness of heart ever uppermost, save when he 
chooses to be sarcastic, and then he soothes whom- 
ever he offends, by some happy and unhoped tor 
compliment. 

Suenire’s Court, Lonpon.—FREEMAN v. PaGa- 
nint.—Mr. C Phillips stated that this was an action 
brought by the plaintiff, a law stationer, against Sig- 
nor Paganini, the celebrated violinist, to recover 
the sum of £31 10s. for services rendered to the 
defendant. ‘The learned Counsel addressed the Ju- 
ry at great length, and strongly animadverted on 
the couduct of Paganini in suffering a cause for so 
ay a demand to come before a court of justice. 

r. Phillips, in the course of his speech, said that 
Paganini had cleared nearly £50,000 from his per- 
formances in this country, and that calculating the 
time he played, he was paid on an average some- 
thing more than £200 an hour. The Jury would, he 
was confident, give the plaintiff every farthing he 
claimed, which never ought to have been resisted 
by the defendant, whose conduct he must character- 
ize as mean and paltry. 

A number of witnesses were then examined, after 
which the jury without hesitation returned a verdict 
for the plaintiff for £31 10s. being tne full amount 
claimed. 

There are 8000 deaf and dumb persons in England 
and Wales; and all the public institutions in the 
country afford the means of instruction to not more 
than 500 of these unfortunate persons, 


THE DEATH-BED SCENE OF WILLIAM 
WIRT. 

The Richmond Compiler of the 17th inst. contains 
an affecting account of the last illness of Mr. Wirt 
written by a gentleman who attended him during 
that illness. We proceed to extract the principal 


part of it. 
‘On the evening of Saturday, the 8th inst. he was 


in playful spirits, and sanguine of the success of an 
argument which he was to make in court on Mon- 
day. He felt better satisfied with his preparation, 
he said, than with any he had made for years before. 
On Sunday, he walked to the capitol to chureh—it 
was a damp, chilly day, and the Representatives’ 
Hall was crowded and warm. To go immediately 
from it into the cold, damp air, and walk slowly, as 
he did, a mile to his lodgings, might have been 
deemed imprudent in one whose healih was less pre- 
carious than his then seemed. 

That night he complained ef a slight indisposition, 
and in the family worship of the evening, prayed 
with an unusual fervour, and seemingly a foreboding 
spirit, which he communicated not save to his God. 
But even this was sufficient to excite vague appre- 
hensions in a family always ready to note and dwell 
upon whatsoever might seem to bode danger or safe- 
ty to a friend so dear, ie 

On Monday, he was confined to his room; no se- 
rious apprehensions were entertained, but a Phy- 
sician was called in—it was only acold. On Tues- 
day he was worse, but we feared not the result. He 
complained of stiffness of the muscles of the throat, 
and swellings of the glands—milk poultices were 
applied to his face, but they gave not relief. On 

ednesday, he was much worse, so much as to ex- 
cite alarm; on the evening of this day it was first 
discovered that the disease was Erysipelas, ‘‘a new 


accustomed to contend.” 
His constitution was too weak, as the physicians 


apprehended, to stand the vigorous treatment which 
would have been most efficient in destroying the 
disease. By Friday, the alarm had become very 
serious—the door was crowded by anxious enguir- 
ing friends, and those who met in the street asked 
each other the latest intelligence. The affliction of 
the family was extreme, but there was still hope.— 
On Saturday, his daughter and son-in-law arrived 
from Baltimore, and were shocked to find the case 
so much worse than their worst fears, 

Scarcely a glimmer of hope was left to us, but this 
feeble ray was most anxiously watched and cherish- 
ed. When once shadowed by so deep a gloom, the 
least of the twinkling stars in the firmament is more 


"precious to our sight, than is the sun itselfin the 


noontide of an unclouded day. 

Death, from the first day of his illness, had con- 
tinued to approach with a steady pace, and in a form 
more than usually hideous. ‘lhe fine countenance 
so bright with intellect, so beaming with benevo- 
lence, was sadly altered—by the disease partly, and 
paruy by remedies so fruitlessly applied. The eyes 
had lost their speculation—the eloquent voice was 
hushed—the divinity had departed trom the temple, 
and its walls were defaced, but life still lingered, 
loath to abandon a habitation which had so long 
givento athing in itself so little desirable and so 
worthless, beauty, purity and worth. 

The attending physicians were Doctors Hunt and 
Hall: none couid have been more anxiously atten 
tive; the latter staid by him every night of the las 
four or five. 

About noon on Monday, consciousness returned, 
and he had power to speak a few words, Nature 
had made a last effort to permit him to take leave of 
his family and friends, to give them assurance that 
he died in christian hope, and to join them in prayer 
tohisGod. The Rev. Mr. Post officiated. In so 
much of the prayer as related to his family and his 
own acceptance with heaven, he seemed heartily to 
join—but when a petition was offered that he might 
be restored to health, he audibly dissented ‘no, ao!’ 
He had done and suffered enough in this contentious 
world, and was entitled to the release, and the trans- 
fer toa higher existence, which the just and good 
are authorized to expect. 

It was now become manifest, even to the most san- 
guine, that recovery was beyond the most remote 
probability. He was too shining a mark for death 
longer to miss. All that was left tous was to smooth 
his passage to the tomb—to moisten his dry parched 
lips and tongue, and perform such little offices of 
affection as might soothe his last sufferings. 

During the last,eighteen hours, he was tranquil as 
a child. Breathing and warmth were the only evi- 
dences of life—no motion, no pain, no consciousness 
—there Jay the wreck of William Wirt. 

Three friends besides the clergyman, attended his 
bedside during the night—his family, too, worn as 
they were by nearly a week’s constant watching, 
could not be induced to take repose. Anguish and 
affection gave them strength to bear what would have 
exhausted the strongest men. It was a night long 
to be remembered—a night of silent, despairing sor- 
row, which conveys tothe heart a language never to 
be forgot—a language which is not fora pen like 
mine to transcribe. 

Tuesday morniag breaks upon the scene still un- 
altered, save that life flickered more faintly, and all 
pulse was gone. About 11 o’clock the breathings 
became gradually more distant and more feeble—are 
suspended or impereeptible—another breath —Is he 
gone? So calm, so imperceptibly did he make his 
exit, that the precise moment of his departure could 
scarcely be marked—witlhout a sigh or a struggle 
his bright spirit tas departed from amongst us, 
trom a state of existence higher, mightier aud more 
glorious,”? 


Post Office Rebbery.—About a fortnight since a 
branch of the house of the Messrs. Allens, at Boston, 
gave notice to the Postmaster, that a letter from 
New Orleans, containing eight notes, each of $1000, 
was missing. ‘lhe Postmaster made inquiry, and 
found that the mail due on the day this letter was ex- 
pected, had arrived, and that if it was contained in 
the bag, it must have been stolen trom the office. 
This proved to be the fact. One of the bills had 
been presented to the Branch Bank, and paid. An- 
other was soon alter offered by a boy, but the teller, 
instead of paying it, made inquiery at Mr. Allen’s; 
meanwhile the boy escaped. He was afterwards 
identified by the teller, and arrested. He was an 
lrish lad, belonging to the Courier office, who had 
access to the post office by night, at which time he 
robbed the mail bag. ‘The whole of the money has 
been recovered, with the exception of $15. The boy 
gave $6000 to his brother, and $985 was found in 
possession of his mother, and the other $1000 he 
lett at the Branch Bank.—Com dv 


Boston and Worchester rail road.--We learn from 
the Daily Advertiser that the work on every part of 
this road yet unfinished, is now under contract, and 
that all the contracts for grading are to be completed 
in less than ayear. ‘The rails are laid from Boston 
to Newton, a distance of nine or ten miles, to which 
place it is proposed to run the passenger cars, as soon 
as two locomotives shall be in readiness, 80 as to en- 
sure regularity. A sufficient supply of rails is not 
yet received for,extending the road to Needham, but 


| 


further supplies are daily expected, and a sufficient 
quantity in the ensuing three months for more than 
thirty miles of road. The deep cut near Worces- 
teron which the workmenare actively engaged, is 
about one fourth of a mile in length, and 30 feet 
deep.— Bost. Trans, 


EPIGRAMS. 

TO MRS. ON HER EYES. 
My Lesbia’s eyes are fire, their lids are snow, 
In this a miracle, ye lovers, know: 
‘Though on the fire the snow for ever falls, 
Unquenched beneath remain the dazzling balls; 
And though the fires within for ever glow, 
Unthawed without remains the virgin snow. 


Whilst different aims in different lights appear, 
What is the chiefest good?—A conscience clear. 
Since rolling ages in their course began, 
What has been man’s worst wo?—His fellow-man. 
Who’s rich?--Who seeks not to increase his store. 
Who’s poor‘—Who having much yet longs for 
more. 
What is the brighest gem that decks a wife? 
And what her noblest dower?—A spotless life. 
What woman’s chaste?—Of whom tame fears to lie, 
And tongue of scandal never once came nigh, 
What marks the wise?—When wronged, for suffer- 
ed ill, 
To have the power to burt, but want the will. 
What speaks the fool? —When hate and spleen de- 
your, 
To have the will to hurt, but want the power. 
E. D. BAYNES, 


ADDRESS TO BURNS. 
BY LORD SIDMOUTH. 
From Cunningham’s New Edition of Burns. 


Yes! pride of Scotia’s favoured plains, ’tis thine 
The warmest feelings of the heart to move; 
To bid it throb with sympathy divine, 
To glow with friendship or to melt with love. 


What though each morning sees thee rise to toil? 
Though plenty on thy cot no bounty showers? — 
Yet Independence cheers thee with her smile, 
And Fancy strews thy moorland with her flowers. 


And dost thou blame the impartial will of Heaven, 

Untaught of life the good and ill to scan? 

To thee musie’s choicest wreath is given, 
To thee the genuine dignity of man, 
Then to the want of worldly gear vesigned, 
Be grateful for the wealth of thy exhaustless mind. 
THE PRESS. 

The following lines were written by the author o 
“Corn Law Rhymes,” (a Journeyman Brasier of 
Sheffield, England, ) on oceasion of the procession in 
that town on the passing of the Reform Bill. 

God said, **Let there be Light!” 
Grim darkness felt his might, 
And fled away: 

Then startled seas, and mountains cold, 
Shone forth all bright in blue and gold, 
And cried—*’Tis day, *tis day!” 

**Hail, holy light!” exclaimed 

The thunderous cloud, that flamed 
O’er daisies white; 

And jo! the rose in crimson dress’d, 

Lean’d sweetly on the lily’s breast, 
And blushing, murmur’d, **Light!” 


Then was the sky-lark born, 
Then rose the embattled corn,— 
Then streams of praise 
Flow’d over the sunny hills of noon; 
And when night came, the pallid moon 
Pour’d forth her pensive lays! 


Lo, heaven’s bright brow is glad! 


Lo, trees and flowers, all clad 
In glory, bloom! 
And shall the mortal sons of God 
Be senseless as the trodden clod, 
And darker than the tomb? 


No! By the mind o f man! 
By the swart artizan! 
By God, our sire! 
Our souls have light within, 
And every form of grief and sin 
Shall see and feel its fire. 


By earth, and hell, and heaven! 

The shroud of souls is riven! 
Minp—mind alone 

Is light, and hope, and life, and power: 

Earth’s deepest night, from this bless’d hour, 
The night of minds, is gone! 

The second Ark we bring— 

**The Press!” all nations sing: 
What can they less? 

Oh, pallid waat! oh labour stark! 

‘ Behold, we bring the second ark— 

The Press!—the Press!—the Press! 


_.| Mr. RICHARD ROBINSON, to Miss MARY DAY. 


MARRIED. 


On the 18th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Dagg, Mr. JACO [ 
ELLIS, to Miss SARAH C. daugb late 
Charlies Erwin, all of this city, 

On the evening of the 18th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Wm, 
Furness, Mr. WM. N. MURPHY, of this city, to Mn 
EMMA E LANGTON, daughter of the tate Thomas 
ee. of Chesterfield, Derbyshire , Eng. 

n this city, on the eth inst. by the Rev. J. Rusli 
LEWIS WRIGHT, to Miss DIANA ORRY, both of Dene 
ware county. 

On Monday evening, by the Rey, William A. Wiggins 
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On the 12th inst. at Friends’ Meeting, Buckin 
BENJAMIN WATSON, to MARY P. ELY, all of Buck! 
ingham, Bucks county, 

On the 19th inst. by the Rev. Jas. Rusling, Mr. PHIL 
— Miss ELLEN COBB, all of the Northern Liter 
es, 

On Sunday last, at Allentown, by the Rev. Mr. ¥ 
Mr. WILLIAM HENRY BLUMER, one of the etheae at 
the Friedensbothe, to Miss SUSAN BLERY. ' 

On ‘Tuesday, the 18th inst. by the Rev. J. C C} 

c Miss M. . daughter of Judge Enyle 
Township, Delaware county. Cheer 

On the 6th of October last, by the Rey. Joseph Ruslj 
Mr. ENOCH E. GILE, to Miss PRISC B. Rai 
of Philadelphia, 

At Baltimore, on Sunday, the 2d inst. by the Re M 
Healey, Samuel Jackson, formerly of this ci ZA 
daughter of James Fields, Esq 

n Saturday evening, 22d inst. by Alderman Rob 
Mr. RICHARD W. WHITE, to Mics FANNY PHILLIPS 
Phillips, all of this esty. 
n the 23d inst. by the Rev. J. Rusling, Mr WILLIAM 
EAKINS, to Miss CA'THARID N SAN 

On the 22d inst. by Alderman Ash, AMBROSE PA 
to MARY ANN B HORTON, both o! ity of Philaxe 

t New Orleans, on Saturday evening, Ist in 
Rev. Mr Clapp, Major R. A ZANTZINGER, 
army, to Mrs. 2. JOHNSON, daug n), 
of Natchitoches, La. » Conger of Ben), 
t Westchester, on the 20th inst. by Willia 
Esq. Mr. WILLIAM GIVEN, to Miss LYDIA at 
LAMBURN, both of London Grove, Chester couaty 

On Monday, 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Dubesson Mr. 
WM. H. MILTON, of Boston, to Miss AMELIA THE 
oo daughter of Mr.Frederick Thibault of thig 
city. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Mr. M'Cart M 
RICHARD G. WOODS, of Baltimore, to Miss ANN E 
GALLEGH ER, of this city. 

n Wilkesbarre, on the 13th inst. Mr. RICHARD M 
oe LF, to Miss MARY, daughter of the Rey. Roger Mint 
On the 13th mst. by Elder 8. Seigfried, Mr. JOHN R. 


DAVIS, of Philadelphia, to Mi "JESTER 
Pp Miss MARY JESTER, of West 


DIED. 


On Wednesday morning, the 19th inst., at his r 
n . es 

at Andalusia, Bucks co. Pa., JAMES STILES, late 
city, on the 29th year of his age. 

On the 19th inst. ARCHIBALD MURP | 
son of Murphy. 

On Monday morning, the 17th inst. of convulsions, 
MARY, infantdaughter of Michael and Sara icks, | 
aged months and 13 days. 

Suddenly, on Tuesday afternoon, EDWARD 
Ww. P. Harris, aged about 12 years, panes 

On Friday afternoon, the Mth inst. Mr. JACOB'LEE- 
SER, late a resident of Baltimore, in the 25th year of his 
Fage—much regretted by all who knew him. 

In the 45th year of his age, Mr. EDWARD CANNON. | 
at the residence of her husband, in New 
‘ork, Mrs. MARGARET CHESTERMAN, daughter 
Rev. M. M Carll, of this city. ae 


In Germantown, on Sunday, the 16th inst. ASBURY —s 
WOOLSON, in the 17th year of his age, son wy + ‘her. 
John Woolson, of the Philadelphia Conference, 
On Thursday evening, JACOB, youngest son of Jacob 
Clymer. ‘Th 
On Friday morning, the 2Ist inst. at 4 o’clock, JOHN bl 
CREAN, Senior. , e ab 
On the 2istinst. Miss MARGARET PARK, formerly 0 Anton 
North Stewart, lreland,aged 35 years. sh 
On the morning of the 20th inst. Timothy Howard, in- sow 
fant son of Wm. W. Abbott. , the for 
In Maury co. Tennessee, on the 10th of January last, the de 
Mrs. BETSEY FRAN'THAM, at the advanced age of one (‘Noss 
hundred and fity-four years. She was a native of Germany, . 
and arrived at North Carolina in 1710. At the age of one ed Sai 
hundred and twenty, her eye sight became almost extinct; thee!) 
but during the last 20 years of her life, she possessed the thoug! 
power of vision as perfectly as at the age of 20. 8 
Yesterday, at noon, M's. JULIA ANN B FELL, wife 0 meagr 
Jesse A. Fell, aged 23 years, and th 
‘At Frankford, on Sunday morning, 23d inst. in the 72! eves. 
vear ofher age, Mrs. REBECCA NEFF, widow of the late y. 
Petor Neff. saints | 
Oh the 12th inst. at the residence of his father, neat fue 2nd ev 
Spring Mill, JOSEPH ROBERTS, 1m the 24th year of bis vel me 
age. i 
At Calcutta, Nov.6, Mr. AUGUSTUS ENDICOTT, firt neither 
officer of the ship Tuscany, of Boston should 
cruize Peacock, in the India seas, might, 
she lost, by sickness, one cer, (Midshipman Roumfor',) 
and 17 men. vf hour, 
On Tuesday morning, 25th inst. of disease of the brai®, ‘ITkn 
MARY, only daughter of Daniel G. and Emma Hoppet | frentle 
aged 1 year, 6 months, and 18 days. th l 
On Tuesday, the 25th inst. EDMUND, infant son © pal 
John King. only to 
On the 22d inst. DAVID WILLFONG, of Biockle! rest wh 
Township. 
On the 23d inst. Mrs. MARY M‘ENTEE, tained 
Phy the 23d inst. at the residence of her I had g 
er ; 
ROGET, daughter of Moses spear is 
On the 22d inst. ELIZABETH, wife of John Letehwott 
in the 78th year of her age. me in peac 
On the morning of the 26th inst. SAMUEL MASSE! BP Hush 
of this city, in the 48th year of his age. bh 
On Tuesday, 25th inst. WILLIAM BROWN, in SUCH we 
year of his age. should ; 
®Sth inst. in the 48th year *Alas 
r age, Mrs. A H, widow of bn * 
gal, of Scotland. ‘ reeluse. 
On Tuesday morning, 25th inst. JOHN NEGUS, in” § ‘How 


8&3 vear. 


On Tuesday morning, 25th inst. WILLIAM D. infs* 
son of Capt. Wm. and Haradah Marshall. 
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